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Lech bes 00, Wadhingien, BO. all the facts of history, and we are quite young 
yet in the matter of education. Again, 
Straker, I thank you. I hardly know how 
to manage your other -jetter. Those names 
are rough, Straker. Take ’em back like a 
good Christian. They don’t hurt much, but 
may look bad. Well, as Sidney Smith says, 

ut is useless to load a cannon to shoot a canary 
with,” I'll just bit you with a pop gun. 

““Be sure you're right, Straker, then go 
ahead,” even if you do prefer Texas. 

DEPUPH. 


Letter from Wm. Whiprper. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 





(Tus New National Era does not hold itself responsible 
for views expressed by correspondents. Well written and 
interesting communications will be gladly received.) 





Letter from Ohio. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 17, 1872, 

1 the Editor of the New National Era : 

I am pleased to record that, notwithstand- 
ing there is no general law in Kentucky 
establishing or rather providing for colored 
schools, the City Council of Covington made 
an appropriation of $600 to aid in maintain- 
ing a school for the benefit of the colored 
youth of that city. 

Democrats and" Republicans united on the 

ssage of this act, which I think augurs 
well for the future of that benighted State. 

A young, but capable, teacher has been 
secured, and under the direction of a Board 
of Trustees appointed by the Council, bids 
fair to meet with success this year. 

It is significant in this connection, that 
Ohio began at the same point just twenty 
years ago, with this difference in favor of 
Kentucky—the first installment of money 
has been paid promptly without a lawsuit. 

Ohio is upon the verge of another import- 
ant change in her common school laws that 
will materially affect the colored youth 
throughout the State. 

The Taft Bill, of which I wrote you last 
winter, will come before the Legislature in 
January. The main objection is that it takes 
from us the privilege of managing our own 
schools without conferring the only equiya- 
lent we desire—mixed schools. If they are 
to remain separate we prefer our own man- 
agement. 

As being pertinent to this question, I ap- 
pend the remarks of Senator Thurman be- 
fore the Liberal-Democratic meeting of con- 
dolence in Columbus on tht 15th instant. 
Alluding to the fact that Ohio must, in the 
spring, elect members to a convention to re- 
vise, alter, or amend the constitution, he 
said : 

“There are school questions to mention, 
but one of them, growing out of the exist- 
ence of white and black races, how certain 
is it that it will create discussion? The 


Supreme Court has, as he understood, de- 
cided that there is nothing in the Federal or 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 25, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era : 

The claim recently set up by many poli- 
ticians that the colored citizens of this nation 
should be represented in the Cabinet by one 
of their own race, and complexion, finds no 
authority in the Constitution and laws of the 
Republic, and none against exercising the 
rights of citizenship on account of ‘‘ color, 
race, or former condition of servitude.’’ 
Therefore every citizen of whatever color, 
race, or condition desirous of civil advance- 
ment, should rest his claims on some other 
foundation than those that have already been 
rejected by the fundamental laws of the land. 
It is the interest of the American people, 
and the duty of the National Government to 
promote the general welfare; reconciling 
special interests that are frequently antag- 
onistical, by choosing for its representatives 
those only who are by educational qualifica- 
tions best fitted to promote the objects to be 
attained. 

Every citizen who may be desirous of filling 
certain public positions should first feel 
within himself that he possesses in a very 
eminent, if not in a superior degree, the 
qualifications necessary to execute the trusts 
committed to his charge in the interest of 
the public welfare. The statesman requires 
as much special and practical education as the 
lawyer, the merchant, physician, architect, 
or navigator, and it would be equally unsafe 
to place an honest and educated farmer at 
‘““The helm of the Ship of State,’ as it 
would to place him in the command of a 
nautical vessel to plough the raging’main, 
when the property and lives of our fellow- 
citizens were at stake. 
Now that the principles I have asserted 
are abstract truth, few will deny, and a still 
mae as . fewer number will assert that in the history 
sore Bacco ill nam See _— of the Government they have been faithfully 
two races. But this does not satisfy the} Observed. It is universally known that the 
celored people. It is not sufficient, in their | colored citizens, in the past history of these 
—- — vor pagel ay educa- | United States, have been denied by educa- 
peng A er Bg ao poly Bod tion and opportunity the privilege of ac- 
social equality, and they are in a condition to | Quiring that knowledge of statesmanship 
make their demand respected by the Radical | necessary to enable any of them to become 
= - That party owes its success in the | fit representatives for a position in the 
ate elections to their votes. Without Cabinet of this great Republic. It will be 


, 1 2 

Gund: te. papa ye: fn ap their interest as well as their duty to first 
turns as we have, a majority of the white men of | struggle to obtain such inferior positions as 
the country voted against him, and it is probable | they are prepared to fill, and there become 


that beginning with 1869 the Radicals have car- i 
; “te practically educated for the fulfillment of 
Oe ee eRe eee oe acetal Me eee higher duties when called by those in au- 


vote. When, therefore, the colored vote: ‘ ; 
demand that all distinctions in schools shall | thority, or the voice of the people. It is 


be abolished and that white and colored | perfectly absurd for them to lay claim to that 
children shall all be seated in the same pub-| equality which is the common product of 
sheep hale con nme figg Ae ne education, science, and civilization for ages. 
may be the merits of this question, the people If we could justly claim equality with the 
wil warely have opinions upon it that cannot | White race in education and culture after 
fail to find expression.” ages of oppression and barbarism, then 
Senator Thurmap spoke the truth concern- | slavery has not been the crime for which we 
ing the colored people of this State. We do | have arraigned it before the bar of the civil- 
demand of the Republicans mixed schools, | ized world. If we attempt to prove such an 
and we shall continue to demand until we | assertion we must first explode every anti- 
get them. We do not ask social equality, | slavery argument, and arraign every anti- 
but in all things regulated or controlled by | slavery lecturer as a common slanderer. It 
the State, we demand that there shall be no| isa fatal mistake to suppose that the laws 
especial legislation for or against us. of nature, the conquests of civilization, and 
Upper tendom in Cincinnati is very indig- | the monuments of ignorance and barbarism 
nant at my late letters to the Era, and boils | have been obliterated by the thirteenth, four- 
over with rage that ‘‘a native should ridicule | teenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Con- 
his own home.” I am well aware that ‘‘so-| stitution. If we desire promotion and ad- 
ciety seldom forgives those who discover the | vancement we must not rest our claims on 
emptiness of its pleasures, and who can live | such a sandy foundation. 
independent of it and them.’’ I haye be-| We have been oppressed as a class, and we 
come famous, or perhaps better as they|must rise as such. Class interests have 
would have it, notorious, and it is now quite | always been recognized in one form or an- 
the fashion to discuss the articles of the sub-| other in our Government, and will continue 
scriber and refute them by calling hard}to be. It has been asserted that as a clase 
names. Well, I am a most willing sacrifice our votes decided the great political battle, 
if they choose to view it in that hght. and made the Republican party triumphant. 
A few weeks ago and all tho “fon” were | As citizens we claim a right to share in the 
circulating autographic albums and obtaining | administration of the Government, the 
sentimental compliments from everybody emoluments of office, as well as the right of 
who ceuld write his name without sticking | voting to sustain it, pay our taxes for its 
his tongue out. Looking over some of them, | support, and beararms in its defense. When 
I was gratified and surprised to see the evi- | we rest our claims on educational fitness we 
dences of culture exhibited in their selec-| abandon the whole ground to our former 
tions, but you can imagine my astonishment | rulers. Let us not forget that we were black 
and chagrin to learn shortly after, that a} men before we were American citizens. 
friend of mine had loaned Watson’s Dic- NS en 
tionary of Poetical Quotations until it was we? = Pagar a dao omnomrmgal 
7 arty All the culture emanated Careline District. 


Permit me to thank ‘‘Pallas” for the really] Ajonzo Jacob Ransier, Congressman-clect 


good natured manner in which she, it, or| from this district, is a colored man of rather 
they raked me over the coals. Your paper | light eg gt ee ty pee 
basket must have received the efforts of sev- | 109» 8. C., January, ’ ’ ’ 


. a thirty-eight years of age. He is a self-made 
eral correspondents anxious to distinguish man, oa although never having been t6 any 
themselves by annihilating me. I suggest 


regular school, is fairly = and fully 
that they club together and they may suc- informed on all public subjects. ; 

ceed in expressing on paper the general how! | oo B agra d a ErGcakete” ae 
of rage and fury with which they denounce ~ 

my articles. The idea that one should dare 


spent ten or twelve a in two or three 
exhibit or expose the contemptible frauds of 


prominent houses on East Bay, and at the 
his own home, even with a view of trying to 


age of sixteen years was commen? in shipping 
cotton, rice, and other produce for some o 

have them corrected, is, with them, an unpar- 

donable sin. 


the then leading commercial houses in 
By the way, I would here remark, paren- 


€harleston. He is well known, and though 
thetically, that the literary (?) circles men- 


since the war one of the most active = 
y 
tioned in my letters do not embrace all the 


licans, he is most favorably spoken o 
intelligence of Cincinnati within their charmed 
ring. I did not apprehend such a construc- 
tion until the anachronistic correspondent of 
the Galveston Standard showed it to be pos- 
sible, 

I really thought to do Straker a kindness, 
but he gets insulted. He is indignant, and 
Waxes wroth. He callsnames. He is made 
mad! Lord forgive me that I should drive a 
fellow creature mad. Woe, woe, isme. He 
heaves spellin’ book latin at me, defies me, 
challenges to a discussion. ’ 

Well, as he insists upon it, I will choose 
One anachronism from each letter and END 
my side of the controversy. 

I would remark that the editor of the 

seems to take my view of the mat- 
ter, as the second letter was not published 
by him, 

I owe Straket a vote of thanks for pub- 
lishing it in the Era. I give it to him 
Unanimously, provided he won’t get puffed up. 

We no longer wonder that Tarquin refused 


to recognize the acquaintance of Rienzi in|. 
the streetsof Rome. We never knew before |## 


your letter appeared that the latter was iz 


_. the plot for expelling the former. But, then, Mp 


hy ae wenn dh hos 


Conservatives as well as Republicans. 
Immediately after the war, he contributed 
much toward the first Republican convention 
held in this State—1866—and was chosen by 
it té convey a memorial from that body to 
the Congress of the United States, settin 
forth the grievances of the loyal people, an 
asking the protection and aid of the Govern- 
ment in their behalf. He remained in Wash- 
in: nearly one month, as a member of 
what was known as the ‘‘Outside Congress,’’ 
which was composed of the leading colored 
men from all parts of the country. He was 
chairman of the executive committce of that 


bowl: was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention and Presidential Elector on the 
Grant and Colfax ticket in 1868. apd 
d t campaign, as oO 
Hopabliean State Executive Committee, with 
great judgment and a He was Auditor 
of Charleston county, resigned it on ac- 
cepting the nomination as a candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor. Being elected Ba 
large majority tothe latter position, he 
came, ex-officio, presiding officer of moment, 
ont wT eckanetr te Jt rings and cour 
use us o 
aang One remarkable fact is, 





conservative upon many questions of 


publ polic 
c ° 
Mr. on is a genial, -natured man, 


full of life and activity, and may rly be 
ed-as one of the most influential col- 
ored men in the country. 


>>. +~—<s. 


In Memoriam. 





The Courier-Journal and the Commercial, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, announce the death of 
the Rev. Henry Adams, a well known and 
Universally respected colored minister, on 
November 3d. 


.The Baptist Pastor’s Conference met the 
next day and adopted the following resolu- 
tions : 


At a regular meeting of the Louisville Bap- 
tist Pastor’s Conference, Monday morning, 
November 4th, the undersigned were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a paper ex- 
age of their respect and Christian regards 
or Elder Henry Adams, late pastor of the 
— colored Baptist church of this 
city. 

1. We learn with sorrow that our faithful 
¢o-laborer in the master’s vineyard, after a 
lingering illness, died at twelve o’clock M., 
yesterday, the 3d instant. 

2. But few ministers among us of either 
race have won for themselves a better name 
than has Elder Adams. With fair literary 
attainments gained under all the disadvant- 
ages of his peculiar condition in life, a strong 
native intellect, a dignified person, conserva- 
tive principles, blen ed with ardent unosten- 
tatious piety, living faith, glowing zeal, un- 
blemished reputation, a clear, sound judg- 
ment, he was able, with the divine blessing, 
to accomplish great good for his race in this 
city and State. 

3. His labors were begun here about thirty 
years ago, under trying circumstances. The 
number of colored Baptists then associated 
in his church, in an out of the way place, 
were fewand feeble. But he lived to see the 
fruits of his labors in the growth of his own 
church to a membership of over one thousand, 
with a good house of worship and an out- 
growth of six other prosperous colored Bap- 
tist churches in the city, embracing alto- 

ether not much short of four thousand mem- 
ers. 

4. It is thus Brother Adams has justly 
won for himself the honor of being called 
the Ay ostle to the colored Baptists of this 
city. 

5. To his very last hours, so long as he 
could speak, he expresed his undying solici- 
tude for his race, and his interest in the 
establishment in this city of a school for the 
education and theological training of colored 
preachers. 

6. We tender to his bereaved family and 
church our unfeigned sympathies, and pray 
that this deep affliction may be blest of God 
to their highegy good. 

The Courier-Journal contains the following 
editorial notice of the worthy deceased : 


“Rev. Henry Adams, pastor of the First 
Colored Baptist church, Fifth street, between 
Walnut and Chestnut, died yesterday. Mr. 
Adams was one of the most worthy and re- 
spected of our colored citizens. He was a 
man of character and influence among his 
people, and was noted for the prudence and 
wisdom with which he exercised that in- 
fluence for the benefit of the race. He was 
born and raised in Georgia, but had been 
pastor of the Fifth-street church for the past 
thirty-five years, and retained throughout the 
love and confidence of his congregation. In 
fact his long pastorate is an unusual and re- 
markable testimony to his merit as a man, a 
Christian, and a guide. He leaves two 
daughters and three sons, the hters be- 
ing teachers in the colored schools in the city, 
one of the sons aschool teacher in Arkansas 
another going to school at Oberlin, Ohio, and 
the youngest at home here. Mr. Adams’ 
church being under repair, the officers of the 
Fourth-street Baptist church, feeling the 
deepest respect for the exemplary life of 
their deceased brother, have tendered the 
use of their church for his funeral services. 
The sermon will be preached by Rev. S. L. 
Helm, pastor of the East Baptist church, 
who has long and intimately kaown the de- 
ceased. Some time ago, George Brown, of 
‘George and Dan’s,’ who was a parishioner 
of Mr. Adams’, had an excellent portrait of 
the venerable pastor painted by Prescott, and 
it was placed at Hagan’s, an afterwards at 
the Exposition, where the general attention 
it attracted from the citizens of Louisville 
was an additional testimony of the high re- 
gard in which the original was held.’’ 


+ @»> eo __—_— 


The English Slave Trade. 


England is about to send Sir Bartle Frere 
on a mission to Zanzibar, in order to check 
the slave trade carried on so briskly by the 
Sultan of that far-off, mysterious kingdom. 
** From Kilwa,’’ states the London Ezaminer, 
** some 20,000 to 30,000 slaves are annually 
exported to the island, of whom about one or 
two thousand are kept in Zanzibar, and the 
remainder exported to Muscat, packed in 
dhows like herrings in a tub.’’ The Hzxam- 
iner is skeptical as to the efficiency of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s errand, although all philan- 
thropic London bids him godspeed, hailing 
him as ‘‘a Wilberforce, a Clarkson, and a 
Brougham,” paying him, after the usual John 
Bull custom, farewell honors in dining and 
wining. Dr. Livingstone and Stanley’s let- 
ters and lectures have exposed the horrors of 
the East African slave trade, and the Eng- 
lish press more than hint that the present 
expedition is only an incapable, showy effort 
by the Tite Barnacles of the Government to 
choke off public indignation at the apathy of 
England while these enormities are openly 
carried on under her eyes. Sir Bartle Frere’s 
mission is so uncertain as to its effect, unless 
backed by a squadron powerful enough to 
bring both the Sultan of Zanzibar and the 
navy of dhows to order, that English philan- 
thropy in sending him appears rather doubt- 
ful in the face of the fact that a slave trade 
has been carried on for years by Englishmen 
in English vessels on the coasts of Australia 
with the full knowledge of the British Gov- 
ernment. The atrocities of the Zanzibar 
traffic pale into insignificance before the hor- 
rors of this trade. A recent case-brought to 
light in Melbourne has made it impossible 
for either the English Government or press 
longer to ~~ blindness to the matter. A 
certain Dr. Murray, owner of a brig Carl, 
went out in 1871 to kidnap natives in the 
southern seas. The Melbourne Argus states 
that the method of doing this was to invite 
the natives from the islands to come out in 
their boats to trade in provisions, and when 
they were alongside of the ship heavy # pre 
of were _s on the — un ms 
were upset ; when as many of the s i 
wrettiees that did not drown were pain am 
the water and thrown into the hold, and the 
hatches battered down. On one voyage, 
however, some eighty savages, on being con- 
signed to this living hell, gave vent to their 
despairing rage in wild cries and attempts to 
fire the vessel, when Murray and his crew 
deliberately fired among them all night long. 
In the morning they went down, — up 
the dead first, and then the wounded, who 
were tied hand and foot and thrown into the 
water. Murray, falling sick in ree be- 
came terrified at the a of death, and 
confessed the crime. it was a common 
one 18 proved by the fact that he found an 
open demand and ready sale for the slaves in 

elbourne at £10 a piece. He was acting as 
Queen’s evidence against his crew in the ’ 
which was in progress at last advices. 

But no eee mates 
by the English 


trade, which more than 
Zanzibar. 


said of him, no 
f the Conservative | righteous. horror 
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{From the New York InGependent.} 
Calumpny—Dees it Pay? 


BY HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX, VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF THB UNITED STATES. 
Never has it been proven more unanswer- 
ably that calumny does not pay in a political 
cently closed. Unfortunately, no party can 
ever truthfully claim that all of its advocates 
and spokesmen, in the press and on the hust- 
ings, are entirely just to =— 0 ents. 
For it is the fate of nearly all public men to 
be too harshly Snipa by one-half of our mil- 
lions of voters, offset though this may be by 
being too flatteringly esteemed by the other 
half. And all of them expect to be misun- 
ss if not misre he tacien Eat 
ut the animus 6 cam t 
the Republican party and its representative 
men was so plainly marked as to be unmis- 
takable. In the opening of the campaign— 
last spring and summer—amnesty and civil 
service reform were the main themes on 
which the opposition sought votes and 
power; and their personal warfare was 
concentrated on one man—General Grant. 
As the cam Pp » however, it be- 
came more and more evideyt, for many rea- 
sons—the general amnesty bill passed by 
Congress, in June, and the advocacy of 
civil service reform by the President himself 
being conspicuous—that these two battle- 
cries could have but little popular effect. 
The personal attacks on General Grant had 
been so long before the public, and had been 
80 often explained or refuted they had become 
as devoid of influence as they were of nov- 
elty. And then the fire opened along the 
whole opposition hne inst nearly all of 
the most active and influential men in the 
Republican party—those who had been most 
prominent in its many contests against sla- 
very and the rebellion, against Johnson’s re- 
construction policy, and for the constitutional 
amendments. It seemed as if a general or- 
der had been issued: ‘* Blacken and vilify, 
asperse and destroy the character of every 
rominent Republican who adheres to the 
epublican organization.’’ How persistent- 
ly and bitterly this kind of warfare was kept 
up need not detailed. An impartial o 
server would have —— if he could have 
believed the charges, that a Republican Con- 
88 was but another name for a charnel- 
ouse of corruption, that all its prominent 
members were tainted with the vilest dis- 
honor. - Month after month such charges 
were reiterated, elaborated, amplified, inten- 
sified, till foreigners must have su ed our 
capitol was a den of thieves and its inmates 
worthier of membership in a penitentiary. 
Wicked as this wholesale denunciation 
was, its object was obvious. It was to com- 
pel the people to believe that the Republican 
party, as an organization, was hopelessly 
steeped and sodden in corruption and infamy; 
and that ‘“‘purification’’ could only be ho 
for by driving it from power. To answer 
these charges, to explain away the suspicions 
they sought to create, seemed useless. 
an assailed Republican denied the aspersions 
flatly, the only response was that, of course, 
a corrupt scoundrel would do that. If, on 
the contrary, standing on his character, he 
refused to notice the slanders, that was held 
up as gr oe ty, greed that he dared not deny 
them. And, if he took the pains to prove 


by official data that it was impossible for the | fan 


charges to be true, it made no difference. 
There was no retraction nor regret; but, on 
the contrary, the defamatory accusations 
were repeated and reiterated more industri- 
ously than ever. New charges were added 
to the old ones ; and the number of Republi- 
cans assailed and branded 
honest, infamous, constantly: At 
last almost every prominent Republican wae 
included in this black list; and a stranger 
would have supposed, from our campaign 
literature, that everything was accomplished 
in this country by ‘‘rings’’—railroad rings, 
treasury rings, Senatorial rings, military 
rings, naval rings, tariff rings, post-office 
rings. custom-house rings, land-office rings, 
Indian rings, etc., etc. 

And thus the canvass went on. Every- 
thing was wrong, everything was corrupt, 
everything was dishonorable, everythng was 
mangled and tainted and defiled by “‘rings.”’ 
The grand political results of the Republican 
party—more glorious in a single decade than 
any other party in any other country had 
ever achieved in centuries—were not taken 
issue with by those seeking to drive it from 
power; for on that issue its enemies knew it 
to be impregnable. Nor did they dare to 
join issue with the Administration on its re- 
duction of the national debt, its reforms and 
redactions in external and internal taxation, 
its elevation of the national credit, ita settle- 
ment of the ‘‘Alabama”’ irritations, etc. 
Right well was it known that the verdict of 
the people on such campaign issues was be- 
yond question or doubt. And so the canvass 
was lowered from the higher plane of prin- 
ciple to one of personalities, of invective and 
calumny. 

But when the people at large clearly dis- 
cerned that such was to be the controlling 
spirit of the campaign—that no man’s cha- 
racter, however long established or however 
pure and honorable, protected him against 
the most outrageous slanders and the most 
unblushing misrepresentations and perver- 
sions—the result of the canvass was no 
longer doubtfal. There was a time durin 
the summer, before these flood-gates of vili- 
fication were opened, when it seemd as ff 
the contestmightbe a close one. But when the 
campaign was s@ shaped that the American 
people clearly understood that their votes were 
to be construed as declaring that the Presi- 
ddéht and all the ee Republicans of the 
land should go down to history as personally 
infamoum, there was no lo 
doubt of the result. The people, too, had 
the strongest proof before their eyes that the 
calumniators did not believe their own 
calumnies. Only last year the New York 
Sun had for weeks striven, by charge and inu- 
endo, to make the country believe that Hor- 
ace Greeley and others, who were personal 
friends of the murdered journalist, Richard- 
son, were Free Lovers, etc. But when with- 
ina year thereafter, the same editor pre- 
sided at the Tammany meeting ratifying and 
eulogizing Horace Greeley’s nomination for 
President as the very best and worthiest that 
could have been in tho United States, 
the masses realized how worthless and un- 
reliable are even the most maglignant charges 
against men occupying public pesitions when 
their fabricators make haste to publicly give 
the lie to their own aspersions. 

No! Calumny does not pay. In this 
cam its only result was to enlist on the 
right side hundreds of thousands of previ- 
ously lukewarm voters. They could notcen- 
sent to be regarded as indifferent, when the 
turning point of the campaign was whether 
they would declare to the world that the 
American Executive and Congress, including 
especially those who had been most active 
in the great civil and political reforms which 
have made our country 80 glorious, were 

tainted and disgraced by the vilest corrup- 
tion andinfamy. The best impulses of the 
American heart—its love of fair dealing and 
fair play, its hatred of injustice, its sympa- 
thy with the wronged and slandered—all 
rose to rebuke these reckless and indecent 
calumnies. Asin individual life excessive 
and unjust personal denunciation always 
produces a reaction, aby political life this 


we of attack a re- 
pits, to wound those who used it. And 
that these 


mger a reasonable 


Gs 


eat WPS 6 . 
fa a Se te aye, 


in the canvass which has re- Pe 


as corrupt, dis- | aloud 


people believe an t a scoundrel be- 
cause he differed politically with me. And, 
after nearly twenty years’ tion in 
public life at Washi , I am glad that I 
can say that the Republicans and Democrats 
with whom I have been associated there are, 
in the and on the average, gentle- 
men of quite as high character and of as much 
worth as those we meet and asso- 
ciate with in our respective communities at 
home. Ofcourse, there have been and are 
bad men, unworthy men, amongst them, as 
there sane Sore and ag a = = en 
pane aghout the - But, as hon- 
orable men, they can be ranked, at the least 
with the membership of the thousands of 
Grant clubs and Greeley clubs all over the 
Union, and not be at all dishonored by the 
comparison. A sad day it will be for the 
country when its millions believe otherwise, 
and feel that they have more reason than 
campaign charges to believe their public men 
are swindlers and knaves. And it will not 
bo long until (the excitements of this canvass 
having passed away) the American people 
generally will rejoice that the fifth of No- 
vember proved soclearly that, in what should 
have been a campaign of high principle, cal- 
umny did not pay. 


——_> 
Jehu Brown in Kansas. 


An Ineldent ree of Brown’s Char- 
e acter. 

An article in the Kansas Magazine contains 
he following : 

Some time in the summer of 1850, John 
Brown was conducting a band of negro fugi- 
tives from Missouri, through Kansas and Ne- 
braska, into Iowa, or to some other point to- 
ward the north star. By some means not 
now recollected, the information was con- 
veyed to the city of Atchison that Brown and 
his escort were encamped on a small tribu- 
tary of the Grasshopper river, in Jackson 
county, about twenty miles from Atchison. 
Some of tho pro-slavers, as Montgomery 
used to call them, thought this a favorable 
opportunity to strike a blow for the cause. 
An imprompta meeting was held rather 
quietly, and about a dozen of the young 
braves who were known to be ‘‘sound on the 

oese,’”’ and who were always “‘ready for a 
ht or a foot race,’”’ were selected to make 
a raid on John Brown, capture him and his 
negroes, and convey them back to Missouri. 
Horses and revolvers were farnished by those 
who instigated the mevement, and these re- 
doubtable warriors marched forth ‘‘in all the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war.’ 
e noble bearing of these gallant knights, 
the curveting of their fiery steeds, the tinkling 
of the little bells on their heels were all cal- 
culated te inspire pride and hope in the bo- 
soms of the friends who had sent them forth 
on this expedition. 

Tho old proverb, that ‘‘you can’t catch a 
weasel asleep,”’ was verified in this instance. 
Brown was apprised of their approach, and 
was ready to receive this warlike demonstra- 
tion. Tho assailants had made a reconnois- 
sance of Brown’s camp, and thereupon had 


Tf j resolved to attack with both cavalry and in- 


fantry, 80 a number had dismounted and fas- 
tened their horses to contiguous saplings, 
just inside of Brown’s pickets. The cavalry 
were to move f and attack the tent 
and wagons, where it was a, apa. as no 
one was seen around the camp, the game was 
asleep, capture all they could, while the in- 
try stood ready to shoot down any fugi- 
tives who might endeavor to escape. ‘‘For- 
ward,’’ shouted the leader of the horse, and 
a slight movement forward was made. 
**Halt!’? said Brown’s men as they arose 
from the bush where they had been concealed, 
and closing in upon their assailants, shouted 
» ‘Dismount and throw down your arms, 
or you will be shot down in a moment.”’ 
This sudden and unexpected change in the 
programme seemed for a moment to bewilder 
the assailants, and to throw them into a 
c, for the order to ground their arms was 
nstantly obeyed by the infantry, when the 
cavalry realizing the condition of things, be- 
gan to think, like Falstaff, that ‘“‘discretion 
was the better part of valor,” and applying 
their spurs org and to their steeds, 
turned and fled gloriously, leaving their 
friends to get out of the scrape as best they 
could. These latter wero all but one taken 
risoners by Brown’s party. This one see- 

g the black soldiers abont to surround him, 
and finding that he was in peril of being de- 
serted by his friends, made a spring at the 
extremity of one of the flying horses, and ac- 
tually seized the appendage aforesaid, and 
there he clung, like Tam O’Shanter’s witch, 
and 80 escaped. 

Soon after this disastrous and bloodless 
defeat of the assaulting party, Brown, se- 
curing his prisoners, struck his tents and 
moved into Nebraska, carrying his prisoners 
with him. Here a council of war was held, 
and some of the party were for shooting or 
hanging the prisoners ; but Brown, whose 
philanthropie come would not permit him 
to shed human blood, prevailed on his com- 
rades to spare their lives, remarking that, 
although they were scarcely fit. to live, that 
they were not fit to die, and to spare their 
lives they would have time to repent here- 
after. One of the party captured was a young 
— from Atchison, a wild, rattling, 

evil-may-care kind of a fellow, always ready 
for an adventure that promised either ex- 
citoment or sport, but who really had noth- 
ing = bad in his composition. Brown took 
him under his especial care. As has been 
hinted heretefore, Brown was of a religious 
turn, and, whether at his home or encamped 
on the wide prairie, had always an altar cre- 
ated in his house or tent, at which it was re- 
quired that all present must engage in wor- 
ship. One evening when. about to retire, he 
called upon the doctor to offer up a prayer. 
‘By G—,” said the doctor, in language 
more profane than polite, ‘‘ I can’t pray.’ 
** Did your mother never teach you to pray ?”” 
inquired Brown. ‘‘ O yes,’’ said the doctor, 
** but that was a long time ago.”’ ‘* But you 
still remember the prayer she taught you,”’ 
said Brown, “‘ yes.”’ ‘ Well, in the absence 
of any better one, say that,’ said Brown ; 
and the doctor actually repeated, before 
black and white of the camp that night, the 
very familiar nursery invocation of ‘* Now I 
lay me down to sleep,’’ etc., to the great 
amusement of his fellw-prisoners and all 
others present. On his return home he re- 
lated all the circumstances, and many others 
of an interesting nature now forgotten. He 
stated in his usual strong lan e that John 
Brewn was the beet man that he had ever 
known, and knew more about religion than 
any one he had everseen. When asked if 
Brown had ever used them badly, or used any 
harsh toward them while they were 
with him, he said ‘‘ No ;”’ that they were all 
treated like gentlemen ; had the same fare 
as the others, but it did go a little hard and 
against the grain to eat with and be guarded 
by “* the d—— niggers.” 

After — his prisoners for several 
days, during which he taught them some 
lessons in morals, he was about to send them 
home on foet and detain their horses as 
articles contraband of war, but on the fact 
being made knowr that tho animals upon 
which they had ridden ‘were not their own, 
but belonged to other ies in Atchison 
Brown gave them their horses and dismissed 
them with the sage admonition that the 
should never undertake to do anything un 
they first learned how to do it, and never try 
to perform an action without calculating the 
exact amount of opposition to be overcome. 


—By the publication of interviews that 
ean and words in the lips 
of these gentlemen that they never uttered 
perecdcfionn Rigpee 0 Fs Mons 


The Antiquity of Man. 


If a hundred years agoa savant had ex- 
pressed, in a company of his peers, the 
epaien: that the earth was a of 
aon eee ee oe Reet ek ne 
only twenty ago a t a 
si pee & - aeeetee tes great antiquity 
of mankind and the existence of fossil men, 
he would have been considered incredulous 
in religious matters and over credulous in re- 
gard to Frey ge evidences. The general 
opinion that the diluvial age and the modern 

riod were characteristically distinguished 
y the appearance of the human race could 


not, twenty years ago, be shaken; but now | stormed 


there is scarcely any geologist left among us 
who doubts the Pow A. non of man during the 
end of the glacial period, or at least imme- 
diately after the same. 
ologlat, when, fasts i seetion oommoenin 
geologist, when there is ques con 
the nature and habits of the fossil men, 
neither traditions, written higtories, nor pic- 
tures of ancient civilized can give any 
information. The oldest among the tradi- 
tions or writings give us scarcely any informa- 
tion for a period of 6,000 years; while in re- 
to sea relics, even the t esti- 
mates allow a maximum of only 12,000 years. 


12,000: for the geol- 
t, who measures the period of the 
iferous era alone b ons of centuries ? 


Therefore, in order to obtain information in 
to the history of primitive man, we are 

uced to the geological records, investi- 
gated and explained to true tl neu 
sophical methods. Sueh geological evidence | 
we find, besides the somewhat rare human 
skeletons, especially in the tools, remnants 
of food, kitchen utensils, and other indestruc- 
tible traces of man’s presence and activity. 
Rude contrivances or arms to subjugate 
animals surrounding them, and to procure 
food for themselves, were in the possession 
of all primitive races, in whatever savage 
condition they may have existed; and many 
important conclusions may be drawn from 
their appearance. 

It is evident that, in all investigations in 
which there is question of the primitive his- 
tory of our own race, we should proceed with 
the utmost care, so as to avoid errors; be- 
cause this question is closely related to those 
concerning the highest spiritual interests of 
mankind. This praiseworthy pridence is 
therefore the cause that, in former years, all 
records of diluvial traces of man were treated 
with mistrust, and that there existed an in- 
clination to consider such remains as having 
ee crs 

e report 0: r, who, 
dug human bones ( those of the fossil 
cave bear) out of the G uther cave, was 
not noticed ; and a similar fate befell the re- 
cords of the Lames archeologist, John 
Frere, who in 1797 found, in the diluvium of 
Suffolk, arms made of flint. 

The report of Ami Boue, who in 1823 
found, in the bluffs of the Rhine valley in 
Baden, a human skeleton, was also neglected; 
Hoan of the Hanah apcbenttaguty angele 
tions ts an o- 

ists Tournal, Christol, Joly, and Marcel de 

Tres, concerning sev bones of new 
fossil animals (found in different caves) 
which had been worked and fashioned by 
human hands, as well as flint implements 
found among the boneg of these now extinct 
animals, in the caves of Southern France. 
It must be acknowledged that several of the 
above reports could reg Bae objected to by 
reason of uncertainties the observations 
and the wanes of the conclusions drawn. 
ace it is . ost en en veg wes 
gations of exemplary accuracy, such as those 
of the Belgian geologist Schmerting, re- 
mained so long in ob - This conscien- 
Hngis nad Hogihoul, near Liege, emptied of 

an ,» hear em 
their contents, and watched ciedtneda with 
several witnesses, the labor, for many weeks 
and with the utmost care. He described 
afterward, in a large atlas, all the objects 
found; among them were two human 
and many flint implements, all found mixed 
with the cave bear, cave hyena, &c. At 
last all doubts were resolved by the facts 
Nie ati aog de Perthes, in - pos 
ville. above the present e 
Somme in Picardy, existed ee a he lay- 
ers of diluvium, with remnants among them 
of the mammoth, rhinoceros, cave bear, 
cave hyena, &c., relics in short, of the whole 
fauna, which bited ‘ay epee the 
glacial period. In the middle of primitive 
animal remains, De Perthes, as early as 1833, 
found near Abbeville the firat few specimens 
of flint arrowheads, hatchets, knives, &c., 
and he afterwards discovered many hundreds 
of thesame. Moreover, many of the fossil 
bones had been evidently cut and scraped by 
means of these flint tools. But, singularly, 
it was not until 1863, thirty years e 
first discovery, that Moulin uignon found a 
lower jaw and several other human bones at 
the same place. 

This last discovery made some commotion. 
A small of lish and French 
pee assembled in to inspect the 

ocality which had yielded human bones from 
the deposits of the diluvial ose After 
Boucher de Perthes and Sir les Lyell 

in his celebrated work on The Antiquity of 
Man,’’ had drawn the attention to these pre- 
historic human remains, similar discoveries 
have succeeded one another continuously. 
Flint tools, similar to those of Abbeville, 
were found in caves with the ‘bones of the 
diluvial mammalia. Near Aurignac, in the 
Haute Garonne, the exploration of a rabbit 
hole by boys led to the discovery of a large 
grate, closed with a stone slab; inside this 
tomb seventeen human skeletons were found, 
together with implements of flint and rein- 
deer horn, and several fossil men. In front 
of the cave was a hearth, on which were nu- 
merous broken and half burned bones of the 
giant deer, reindeer, cave bear, 1hinoceros, 
and other animals; many eatean of hu- 
man art were alsofound. Unfortunately the 


mayor of the place had the human bones | ing 


buried in a cemetery, where, some years 
afterwards, Lartet could not find them. This 
was much deplored by some investigators 
who were very anxious for details concern- 
ing the skeletons of our most ancient ances- 
tors. 

Two skulls, one from the Neander cave, 
near Dusseldorf, and the other from a cave 
near Liege, appear to show an inferiority in 
the development of the brain; and a similar 
formation is the case with the recently dis- 
covered five skeletons in a reilroad cutting 
in the department of Dordogne, France. 
A these is one of a woman and one of 
a child; the male skeletons are, in size and 
power, far inferior to the French now inhab- 
iting that locality. The faces are broad, 
and prominences for muscle atts ts 
very large. In regard to the mental culture 
of our ancestors, these. discoveries suggest 
very sad reflections. The male bones show 
traces of fractures and wounds, while the 
crerre  an has becn cracked by a stone 

r readers may be desirous to know some- 
thing about the chronology of the events 
the relics of which we have noticed. Lyell 
estimated, some ten years ago, the antiquity 
of a man at 150,000 years or more; but we 
know now that the glacial period ended more 
than 200, years ago; and that man, with 
the reindeer, which retreated n was 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

oe TRANSIENT ADVERTISING RATES: 

The space of ten lines Brevier type constitutes an adver- 
this paper. 





tising equare in 


Any space less than ten lines | 
oquene. ines is charged the rate of a full 


All advertisements 
umn are computed by the syn than e quarter of a col- 
are charged transient rates. 


lady played important . She was some- 
what on the shady si of forty, tall, thin, 
and bony of aspect. Her sandy hair was 
screwed up into numberless curls on 


years | either side of her face, and a crunched bonnet 


fluttered defiantly down her back, and was 
only prevented from fatting off by the ribbons 
by which it was tied about her neck. Her 
rusty black dress was evidently hurried on at 
& moment’s warning, as it was buttoned and 
hooked in a style of labyrinthine rplexity. 
She = her way through the excited 
crowds while thé fire was at its high- 
est, wringing her hands and shrieking franti- 
cally for ‘‘Clara,”” who implored, wept, 
oe ng anes for ware enlis 
rybody’s sympathy. ill nobod t 
out a hand to save the poor thing ?”” he i. 
plored, in almost frantic accents. ‘‘Oh, dear, 
oh, dear! My little darling will be burnt to 
rel te = — hardened felt for the 
agony seemed to be urging the wo- 
man to madness. Firemen ~ their 
work to ask her where her ‘‘Clara”’ was, and 
several crowded about her with ers of 
assistance if she would only be explicit. But 
not a coherent explanation could be ed 
— Anns She bane ge to wring —— 
an moan, “Clara, Clara, my or 
In the meantime, a thrill < wane went 
through the multitude at the idea that some 
human creature was in deadly peril of burn- 

to death, and no intelli nee of her 
whereabouts was to be gained from the half- 
demented woman before them, who rocked to 
and fro, sobbing and refused to be comforted. 
Presently with a wild shriek of joy she darted 
forward shouting, ‘‘Clara, Clara!’”and stooped 
down. Crouching in a corner was a large 
white cat, with singed fur, who, with curved 
Lack and swollen tail, stood hissing and spit- 
ting with fearful energy. As the old lady 
stooped to pick her darling up the ungrateful 
cat flew at her, leaving the marks of her claws 
on her face, and darted off in mad terror.amid 
the jeers ter, and hootings of the crowd, 
her frantic mistress darting after her with the 
bonnet flying ensign downward like a signal 
of distress. 

—— ate Ponder was created by 
a tall, well-knit, and rather n 
of humanity, who stood pe gly oy 
with the deepest interest. Every now and 
then he would take a vigorous bite at a large 
hunk of tobacco and chew with an energy 
that knew no flagging, but without taking 
his eyes from the fire, which appeared to fas- 
cinate him. As the flames made headway he 
moved uneasily, shifted his weight from one 
foot to the other, and chewed with renewed 
anmation. Each new buil that fell a 
prey to the fire seemed to cause him tho most 
poignant despair. His glance was not so 
percoaly marked by sympathy as by anxiety. 
His sallow jaws seemed to elongate wi 
every fresh building that went down. His 
dress and appearance did not betoken a man 
who had any enormous amount of property 
at stake there, and the general impression 
among those who observed him was that his 
alarm was caused by a ay wy: of losing his 

at th il seat the whole 
as ey would e whole 
he turned his pale face from the flames, pe 
addressing a party by his side, exclaimed 
with no less pride than d t, **Psho! it 
can’t be done. The place ain’t big enough. 
The Chi fire kn this all to splinters. 
Yes, it did, I tell you. I was born there, 
and I ought to know. I tell you, sir, Chicago 
is bound to be ahead on this fire yet;”’ and 
he walked away, his face glowing with patri- 
otic fervor and an expression of most un- 
bounded contempt oversprea his counte- 
nance for the miserable failure that was cer- 
tain to attend all envious attempts of Boston 
to rival Chicago in the matter of fires. 

The number of tipsy men who were to be 
seen in the neighborhood of the fire baffles com- 

tation. They sprang up without warn 

all directions, tumbling into the mud, 
stepping into man-holes, ing over ob- 
structions of every description, and pickin 
themselves up again with that sodden indife 
ference to and inconvenience that is so 
characteristic of the enthusiastic devotee at 
the shrine of Bacchus. One of these had a 
ee bundle a ~ ts white a be 

e was dragging after throug m 
and mire, and which had the effect of s - 
ing art to —_ extent, and ge a 
from falling. How many people he swept off 
their feet as he pulled his load after Bint will 
never now be known. His a geiyes was 
suddenly brought to a stand-still by a police- 
man, who seized him and to question 
him regarding the right by which he kept 
company with the bundle, but the only re- 

y elicited was a stupid stare from a of 

ustre eyes, a hiccough, and the excla- 
mation: ‘‘ Aive-ri, missur. Big fire down 
Yere. Wha’ll yer take?” Nos  hust- 
ling, or remonstrance could win another an- 
swer from him. At length the policeman 
began to drag him away, bundle and all, 
when the tipsy man loosed his hold on the 
bundle and said: ‘* Look-a-here, missur po- 
liceman ; if yer goin’ to take me up, yer mayz- 
well mer bunnel, too. I’m _ willin’. 
Mine’s whisky ; was yourn?’’ And the last 
seen of the pair was the policeman dragging 
the Lena — one han 4 with the — 
g prisoner’s collar, causing that 
Cathy to perform a series of gyrations in 
which he got over a great deal of ground 
Ww araiggi finding it necessary to take very short 
steps. , 

One woman, frantic with terror, was seen 
rushing down Devonshire street with a sere 4 
but large pee pte in her arms, 
was cracked in tions with great wap, 
where pieces of glass had fallen out. Her 
face was as full of stony terror as if she had 
gazed upon the head of Medusa. Every now 
and then she looked backward over her 
shoulder, and the sight that met her view 
seemed to fill her with an additional fear, for 
she flew along rather than ran, Suddenly 
she tri and fell squarely on the pave- 
ment, with the looking-glass under her. It 
wo comeine eral mae ane 
. ed hi et, and, seizing -. 
ments of the frame, hugged them to her heart, 
and y ie on her frantic course, like an arrow 
shot a bow. 

Some of the signs erected in the ruined 
district are remarkably funny, and show the 
good nature and philosophy that prevails to 
so large an extent among us, and which is so 
distinctive a feature of our national charac- 
ter. One sign reads : ‘“Removed for repairs;”’ 
another, ‘‘Gone up;’’ another, ‘‘Great sacri- 
fices here;’”’? another, “‘Closed the: 
heated term ;”’ another, ‘‘Out of evil cometh 
goods ;”’ another, “A b 
so on to infinity. We have not the space at 
command to detail all the humors that have 
arisen out of, or have formed a feature of our 
misfortune, but such as we have given are a 
fair sample of the whole, and with these we 
must content ourselves for the present.— 


urning shame,’ and 


Boston Globe. 
a mt 
The Carat. 


Probably many people have speculated 
upon the. ie meaning of the or 
t 


**carat.’”’ It is an imegn Ww 
expresses the fineness 0: gold, or 
portion of id in a mass of metal 
> ampahaean carats fine, is 
of which 22 parts out of 24 

ti) 


already in existence at its termina enn f con 
Scientific American. . 
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Humorous Incidents of the Bos- 
tem Fire. 


Now that the first shock of the terrible 


lamity ‘that has so cruelly overtaken us is 
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Rochefert’s Marriage. 

For a long time we have not heard of an 
event as affecting and painfully thrilling as 
the marnage of Henry Rochefort. All the 
attending circumstances are of such a nature 
as to inspire the deepest sgmpathy for the 
noble prisoner ; while on the other side, they 
throw a very glaring light on the spirit that 
animates the Administration of the Republic, 
entirely in keeping with the relentless, con- 
tinued shooting cf men, who, whatever were 
their offenses, have no longer any power for 
mischief. 

It will be remembered that Henry Roche- 
fort is not only a life-long Republican, but 
most emphatically a martyr of RepubRcan- 
ism; one of those men who did not shrink 
from proclaiming their convictions openly in 
the days of the Empire, when such a course 
involved not only financial loss for an editor, 
but doomed him to endless persecutions. 
Voluntarily he had resigned his nobility—his 
Count’s title, to become entirely one of the 
people, and many were the days he spent in 
exile or in prison. When the insurrection of 
the Commune broke out, he neither partici- 
pated in the outrages that were committed in 
those days, nor did he approve of them ; 
nevertheless he was arrested, and the Court 
of Justice knew how to find cause to sentence 
him to transportation to a penal colony, a 
sentence which afterwards was commuted 
into imprisonment for life. Through all the 
trials ‘of his eventful life he had been sus- 
tained and comforted by the undivided and 
unfaltering devotion of a woman, to whom 
he had clung with unswerving affection. 
Anastasic Regnault it seems was his first 
love, almost boy and girl they were when 
their union was formed. No particular mar- 
riage ceremony was deemed necessary, and, 
indeed, in this instance it could not have 
given additional strength to the tie, for they 
never separated, and in exile, in prison, and 
during the siege Anastasie shared her hus- 
band’s fate, until lately, when her health 
broke down, and she had to seek a refuge in 
a maison de Santé attached to the convent of 
the Augustines at Versailles, where she 1s 
actually lying in a hopeless condition. She 
could not meet death however, without first 
providing for her children by having her mar- 
riage rendered legitimate, according to the 
French law, which is different from our own, 
and less liberal, makes legitimacy dependent 
on the execution of the civil marriage con- 
tract. As she was unable to join her hus- 
band, and Rochefort 13 no longer the master 
of his own actions, the permission of the 
Government for the marriage had to be so- 
licited. It was obtained, and Rochefort was 
carried to Versailles under a strong escort, 
that accompanied him to the convent, where 
the marriage ceremony was performed by the 
Maire, in the sickroom of the dying woman, 
in presence of the required witnesses. After 
the signing of the contract at Madame Roche- 
fort’s special request the chaplain of the con- 
vent performed the Catholic marriage, and 
then Rochefort and his wife were allowed an 
interview without witnesses—probably the 
last—of about half an hour, at the expiration 
of which the bridegroom was again carried 
off; first to his temporary prison in Versailles, 
and afterwards to the Ile de Ré, his’ ace of 
confinement. 

It is hardly possible to picture anything 
more sadly pathetic than this last confirma- 
tion of an attachment.as genuine, pure, and 
unselfish on both sides, as ever graced the 
world, and only with deep emotion one can 
think of the feelings with which the loving 
couple must haye bid farewell to each other. 
Indeed our deep sympathy with their sad fate 
is only balanced by intense indignation at 
the action of the authorities—or why should 
we not say, Mr. Thiers, since he is the true 
responsible and controlling power—for al- 
lowing to have two loving hearts ruthlessly 
torn asunder, when the time that they might 
possibly have spent together, could anyhow 
be measured by days, or by weeks at the ut- 
most. Is the Republic so weak that it would 
be jeopardized, if Rochefort were allowed to 
stay in the convent, in order to watch and 
nurse his wife up to the end, to cheer and 
comfort her in her dying moments? It is but 
poor comfort that Rochefort will probably 
outlive Mr. Thiers, or at least his administra- 
tion, and that through his successor or 
through some other incalculable event, the 
prisoner may yet recover his freedom, for the 
pang, the recollection of this last separation 
cannot fail to cast a deep and melancholy 
shadow over all the rest of his life. One is 
almost tempted to think that the old Doctri- 
naire vents on Rochefort his irascible hatred 
of radical republicanism, unworthy as such a 
feeling would be of the chief of the Republic. 
Much has been said among us about the un- 
due lenieucy extended not only to political 
offenders—for that they should be dealt with 
gently, is a matter about which all are 
agreed—but even to dangerous criminals. 
We do not find fault with those who demand 
some wholesome rigor for the pretection of 
society ; yet, if there is to be an extreme, we 
want to see it on the side of leniency a 
thousand times rather than on that of merci- 
less retribution. 








Defecia of the New Civil Service 
Code Admitted. 


The Daily Republican, of this city, copies 
the material part of our criticism on the 
Civil Service Reform Code which has recently 
been adopted, and accompanies it with some 
comments which encourage us to hope that its 
more objectionable features are to be en- 
tirely changed. ‘The Republican very frankly 
admits the justic2 of our objection to the sys- 
tem, that they are fairly stated, and that they 
represent the sentiment ofa large class of peo- 
ple. It declares that “‘the practical operation 
of the civil service :ules has demonstrated that 
the scheme is very far from being perfect, 
and that to make it efficient, several very 
important changes will have to be made. 
Indeed, the Republican makes the gratifying 
’ statement that the President has become 
satisfied that the competitive system isa 
failure and ‘‘ should not be rigidly enforeed, 
if he is not convinced that it should be en- 
tirely abolished.’’ 

We hope, and are encouraged to believe, 
that the Republican speaks by authority in 
regard to this especially in its 
assurance that “it is not the intention to put 
tie enemies of the Republican pa ty on an equal 
Sooting with hard-working Republicans,’ though 


od 


itis the intention that “‘ hard-working Re- 
publicans shall not obtain office without the 
least regird to their competency.” ‘General 
Grant,” it says, “believes that, first of all, 
all other things being equal, the men who have 
stood by the party should be appointed to office in 
preference to those who have been opposed to it.” 

That is the true doctrine. We believe, 

with President Grant, that neither ‘‘ hard- 
working Republicans, nor even patriotic 
soldiers, should obtain office without the 
least regard to their competency.” But we 
have contended from the start that the com- 
petitive plan is not the way to ascertain 
these qualifications—a conclusion, we are 
gratified to learn from the Republican, the 
President himself has reached after giving 
the question a good deal of attention. In 
the first place we have always believed that 
members of Congress were the best judges 
of those whom they recommended for office, 
and that they had the strongest possible 
motives for procuring appointments only for 
competent and honest men. But we have 
advocated the adoption of a plan for testing 
their fitness which all shrewd business men 
pursue, and which some of the heads of 
bureaus, at least, acted upon before the 
civil service rules were put in force. That 
plan is an actual test of their fitness bya 
temporary appointment. One month’s ex- 
perience is worth all the competitive ex- 
aminations that could be made in a life- 
time. We believe competent men can be 
selected from the Republican party to fill, 
satisfactorily to the people, all the civil 
offices of the Government by this rule. 

Though we hike the spirit and approve 
most of the sentiments of the Republican’s 
article, we do not agree with its opinion that 
the civil service of the Government has be- 
come demoralized and inefficient under the 
old system. The fidelity and competency of 
the civil officers of the Government will 
compare favorably with any class of men in 
any walk of life. Indeed, there is far less 
proportionate fraud and corruption in the 
public service than in private life. The 
severe ordeal through which Government 
officials have passed daring the last year 
failed to reveal a single case of rascality, and 
the few that have excited so much clamor 
among the Greeley Reformers were brought 
to light and punished by the Administration. 

Our prejudice was first excited against the 
civil service reform by the character of its au- 
thors, as we believe it a dangerous rule to 
accept advice from our enemies. 

It originated with Trumbull and was seized 
upon by Schurz, Fenton, the “Liberal” 
press, and the secret enemies of the Presi- 
dent as one of the schemes they devised to 
embarrass his administration and defeat his 
renomination. Republicans in Congress be- 
came alarmed by the outcry these dema- 
gogues made about the frauds and demoral- 
4zations of the civil serviee, and authorized 
the President to appoint a commission to re- 
vise the whole system. The President has 
only acted upon this suggestion, in adopting 
and carrying out the system devised by that 
commission. Of that we have no word of 
complaint to make. 

But the system is wrong in practice and 
false in theory, and had its origin not only 
with the personal as well as political enemies 
of the President and the Republican party, 
but with really corrupt and unprincipled men. 

In urging the pretended “reform” upon 
the country they were actuated solely 
by malicious motives—their hatred of the 
President and their treacherous desire to 
injure the Republican party. To be sure, 
Mr, Jenckes, of Rhode Island, presented 
a scheme in the House for improving the 
civil service in anticipation of Trumbull’s 
movement; but it fell still born, and its au- 
thor was badly defeated at the very next 
election, though representing a very decided 
Republican district. The people have every- 
where, indeed, repudiated all the men who 
have been deafening the public ear with their 
miserable clamor about civil service reform, 
and will approve the opinion we have so long 
contended for, and which the Republican thus 
clearly, if not authoratively, sets forth : 

“There is a large class of persons who are 
entitled to office on man ds, such as 
service in the late war, fide ty to Republican 
principles, and so forth; but, in addition to 
these qualifications, they must be up toa cer- 
tain standard of efficiency before in the future 
they can be appointed. When they are thus 
qualified in an educational point, which is not 
to be decided or determined on the competi- 
tive plan, then they are in all cases to get the 
preference. If the Government has favors 
to give, they should, in the opinion of the 
President, go to the person who has stood b 
the Government, provided he is fitted for the 
position he may seek.”’ 

This doctrine is just, and politic, as well as 
patriotic. The Government, as well as the 
Republican party, can stand upon the princi- 
ple that those who stand by and support each 
in their hour of trial are the men who can 
best be trusted in the hour of victory. 

— 


Rights of Travelers by Rail. 











“The Fight of a Man with a Railroad,’ 
is the title of a very interesting article in the 
Atlantic Monthly for December. By that arti- 
cle the writer no doubt has awakened the 
sympathies of hundreds by the narration of 
his severe and cruel treatment at the hands 
of a merciless railroad corporation. For at- 
tempting to ride on a ticket or coupon from 
New York to’ New Haven when the ticket 
had printed on it from New Haven to New 
York, the author of the article above men- 
tioned in the Atlantic Monthly was forcibly 
and violently ejected from the cars by em- 
ployés of the road. Mr. John A. Coleman, 
the gentleman who was thus treated, argued 
and expostulated with the conductor, endea- 
voring to show him that the company could 
in nowise be a sufferer by his riding from 
New York to New Haven, as the ticket was 
of itself evidence that compensation had been 
made for just that distance of travel, and it 
could make no real difference whether he 
rode the seventy-four miles that he had paid 
for from New Haven to New York or from 
New York to New Haven. 

The article in the Atlantic Monthly will no 
doubt tend to an awakening of the people to 
a sense of the tyranny of railroad corpora- 
tions, and agitation will precede measures 
for remedying what will sooner or later be 
looked upon as an evil to be checked. In 
the result of this agitation we are greatly in- 
terested, for the colored people of the country 
have, beyond a doubt, been greater sufferers 
than any other class of people, from the an- 
noyance, impudence, ‘and tyranny of railroad 
corporations. Colored people, complying 
with every rule, reasonable or unreasonable, 
of a railroad company, are in very many in- 
stances robbed outright by the agents of rail- 
road companies, It happens in this way: 
Colored ladies and gentlemen are sold first- 
class tickets for which they are required to 
pay first-class prices, and, upon seeking to 
ride in the first-class cars, for which they 
and, on most of the Southern railroads, into 
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prison. For the colored ladies and gentle- 
men ingulted and robbed by railroad corpo- 
rations there is no redress in the South. We 
hope that the sufferings of travelers by rail 
80 well brought out by the wnter in the 
Atlantic Monthly, will arouse the people to 
some action that will eradicate thoroughly 


the arrogance and tyranny of railroad 
rationsfasfpractised not only against ste 
travelers but all travelers without regard to 
race or color. 








Injustice of the Government, 
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If a”private tindiviwual should delay,and 
quibble in regard to the payment of an hon- 
est debt, as the Government sometimes 
does, he would be denounced as a scoun- 
drel, and if a merchant, scouted from 
’Change. We might refer to numerous in- 
stances in which the Government has de- 
layed the payment of just claims against it 
for year after year to the utter ruin of the 
claimant, by such subterfuges as no honorable 
business man could adopt. But we willnow 
notice a single one, and that is the French 
Spoliation Claims, which have been before 
Congress for more than half a century, and 
of the justice of which there is no sort of 
doubt. During this time, as we learn from 
the Baltimore American, they have been 
favorably reported on by forty-one commit- 
tees; they have seven times passed the Sen- 
ate and twice the Houso, and have been 
twice vetoed by Polk and by Pierce, neither 
of whom seems to have known what they 
were vetoing. Thirteen of the State Legis- 
latures have instructed their Representatives 
in Washington to favor their payment. Quite 
a number of the original holders of the 
claims were Baltimoreans, and their descend- 
ants here to this day are among those en- 
titled to this money. The history of the 
claims is briefly this: During the Revolu- 
tion our Government made an offensive and 
defensive treaty with France of eternal 
friendship. 

We agreed to make her wars our wars, (in 
substance ;) to guarantee to her her West 
India possessions, and to give her exclusive 
right-to bring her prizes into our ports. This 
was the price of our independence. When 
the French Revolution came, when France 
and England were at war, and all Europe 
was banded together, not only tocrush France 
by arms, but to starve her by a league to 
capture and confiscate all supplies of pro- 
visions, from whatever quarter, going to 
French ports, our Government was in,a 
dilemma. It could not keep its treaty with 
her without going to war with England, and 
it could not break it without war with France. 

But it most feared England, and there- 
fore, by a series of manceuvres, it not only 
evaded its treaty obligations with France, 
but it became in fact the ally of England. It 
proclaimed neutrality, which it could not do 
under the treaty. And it gave to England 
the right to bring her prizes into our ports, 
disregarding entirely the exclusive right of 
the French to do this. Upon this treatment 
the French were of course engaged, and re- 
taliated, unlawfully, by the capture and con- 
fiscation of vessels of American merchants, 
entailing upon the latter a great loss, as 
much, perhaps, at that time (1789) as ten or 
eleven millions of dollars. ‘The English 
also during this period had damaged our mer- 
chant marine to the amount of over eleven 
millions of dollars, which the English, upon 
proper presentation of the claims, paid. But 
the French spoliations were not paid. 

The French acknowledged as just these 
claims. Our Government took them up ex- 
actly as they did the claims against the 
English, and they were the subject of ne- 
gotiation. Our Government was trying to 
make a new treaty with France, by which it 
should escape entirely from the obligations 
of the old one. This the French—Napo- 
leon was the first Consul—resisted, and the 
negotiations were again and again broken 
off. At lasta treaty was concluded which 
released the United States from the old ob- 
ligations, but only upon the consideration 
that those claims for spoliation were re- 
nounced. 

The United States, therefore, got relief 
from the old treaty by giving those claims as 
a consideration, and by that act assumed 
them and was legally bound to pay them to 
her own citizens. No lawyer of rank who 
has examined the subject has ever expressed 
any doubt that the United States were under 
obligations to compensate the sufferers by 
the French spoliations. This was the opinion 


y|of Chief Justice Marshall, and why the 


claims have not been previously paid isa 
question that must be left to be settled by an 
unlucky train of circumstances that has em- 
barrassed them in Congress. 








Speaker of the Next House. 





A portian of the press is taking time by 
the forelock in discussing the question of 
Speaker of a House of Representatives not 
yet in existence. The Forty-third Congress, 
members to which were elected this year, 
will not meet until December of next year, 
more than a year from now. But we don’t 
know that there will be any harm in discuss- 
ing the claims or qualifications of the various 
aspirantsfor Speaker. Indeed, we rather like 
the plan of putting candidates for office early 
before the public, that the people may have 
ample time to learn who and what they are. 
The man who can bear a twelve months’ dis- 
section successfully will be fit for any trust to 
which he may aspire. We think Hon. Horace 
Maynard, who has just passed through so re- 
markable a canvass in Tennessee and been 
80 overwhelmingly elected, anJ who is now 
prominently presented for Speaker of the 
next House, will stand such a test. If Mr. 
Blaine is not a candidate for re-election, Mr. 
Maynard will be a formidable aspirant, and 
we can hardly doubt a successful one. At 
any rate we hope so. Indeed, we are not 
sure but we shall favor him against the field. 
There are reasons why we should prefer him 
even to Mr. Blaine. But we will wait awhile 
yet. 


TuHE Chicago Tribune, like the New York 
Tribune, having a due regard for its subscrip- 
tion list, and taking warning from the fifty- 
five thousand majority against it in Illinois, 
seems disposed to crawl back into the Repub- 
lican party again. But its opposition has 
been found much more profitable to the party 
than its support, and it will fail to regain the 
confidence it forfeited by its treason. 


THE St. Louis Democrat accounts for tli 

Greeley-Brown victory in Missouri by the 
fact that Gratz Brown did all his speaking 
out of the State and in States which went, 
overwhelmingly Republican. 


THe Louisville Journal (Democratic) has 
hit upon a plan for defeating Gen. Grant’s 








Secretaryship of the Treasury. 


The election of General Wilson as Vit 
President will make a vacancy in the United 
States Senate from Massachusetts. Hon. 
George S. Boutwell, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been, named as his probable 
successor. It is the general impression that 
he desires to be relieved from the position 
he has filled for nearly four years with such 
eminent ability and such honor and profit to 
the country. if he should. tender his resig- 
nation before the meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in anticipation of his can- 
didacy for the Senate, or if &e should be 
elected before resigning, the very delicate 
and responsible duty of appointing his suc- 
cessor will devolve upon the President. 
Already the press has begun to speculate upon 
the question, and several gentlemen have 
been suggested as those from whom the 
selection would probably be made, and among 
them is Hon. William A. Richardson, pres- 
ent Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Of all thoge who have been named in con- 
nection with the position, should there be a 
vacancy, and of all probable candidates, Mr. 
Richardson, in our opinion, is pre-cminently 
the right man. Having been officially associ- 
ated with the Secretary of the Treasury for 
most of the last four years, and acting Sec- 
retary much of this time, there is no man in 
the Union so thoroughly familiar with the 
duties of the office, who so well understands 
the financial policy of the Government, and 
is so competent to.carry forward successfully, 
without injury to the business of the country, 
that policy. Indeed, so self-evident scems 
to us Mr. Richardson’s fitness for the va- 
cancy, and the propriety of his appointment, 
that we can entertain hardly a doubt that he 
will be selected. 

Aside from Judge Richardson’s eminent 
fitness for the position from his large experi- 
ence, and his entire sympathy with the finan- 
cial policy which has proved so beneficial to 
all the great interests of the country and re- 
flected such credit upon the nation at home 
and abroad, he is a gentleman of the very 
highest character, of superior ability, a culti- 
vated mind, enlarged and statesman-like 
views, extensive legal acquirements, and of 
tried and unquestionable integrity. He has 
held several positions of trust and responsi- 
bility in Massachusetts, and at the time he 
was induced to accept the appointment of 
Assistant Treasurer, held an office quite as 
honorable and far more lucrative. In aban- 
doning it for his present position, he made a 
sacrifice of personal interests, and it is under- 
stood, of personal feeling also, at the urgent 
solicitation cf Secretary Boutwell, and from a 
willingness to serve the public even at sucha 
cost to himself. 

But there is also another reason besides 
his great experience and high character, 
which seems to make his appointment almost 
a matter of course. It presents a far more 
favorable opportunity than the appointment 
of a postmaster at Philadelphia did, or than 
any that has yet occurred for the President 
to enforce, with advantage to the Govern- 
ment, the principle of the civil service reform 
rules. The promotion of Mr. Richardson will 
not only be in perfect. accord with both the 
spirit and the letter of its requirements, but 
will be the only logical and consistent deduc- 
tion to be drawn from it. It presents a case 
where the execution of a doubtful measure 
cannot fail of undoubted advantage to the 
public service, nor to mect the public appro- 
bation. It can hardly be questioned, there- 
fore, that if a vacancy should occur, Mr. 
Richardson will be appointed to it. 








Cheap Sacrifices. 


Senator Trumbull, it is said, has announced 
his purpose to resign the chairmanship of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. In view of the 
fact that he 1s not chairman of that commit- 
tee, this is a very cheap exhibition of defer- 
ence for the will of the people. He is going 
to resign a position he don’t hold! We un- 
derstand that there is no such committee in 
existence, as the Senate committees all are 
reconstructed at the beginning and expire at 
the end of each session. Mr. Trumbull has 
been made chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for several years. But feeling now 
that by his treachery to his party he has for- 
feited all claims to the position, and knowing 
that he will not be re-elected, he has mag- 
nanimously declared that he intends to re- 
sign it. But he is not the man to give up 
any honor or emolument as long as he can 
hold on to it. 

It is also stated that the Red river hero 
(Gen. Banks) intends to resign the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and Gov. Blair, of Michigan, the chairman- 
ship of the Committee of Claims of the House. 
This they can do if they will, as the House 
committees are appointed by the Speaker— 
not elected as the Senate committees are— 
for two years. We hope the rumor is true 
that these two defeated deserters have sufli- 
cient regard for decency and honor to do 80 
proper a thing. If not, we hepe some means 
will be adopted to put faithful and honest 
Republicans in their place, and that the same 
rule will be applied to the renegade John F’. 
Farnsworth, chairman of the Comn@§tee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 








“To Them That Have Shall Be 
Given.’ 


oe 


Some of the heads of Departments, and 
even now and then a piously disposed editor, 
seem disposed to enforce the portion of the 
sacred text we have quoted, if not the omit- 
ted clause that “from him that hath not 
shall be taken that which he hath.”’ The 
proposition to increase the salaries of certain 
Government employés has been more or less 
agitated since the great increase of the price 
of living caused by the war, and the subject 
is again attracting attention. Those inter- 
ested, of course, favor a general increase of 
high as well as low, and especially the low, 
while others only favor an increase of the 
salaries of the higher officials. This is the 
policy recommended by the President, we 
believe, and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
if not by other heads of Departments. 

There is, of course, some plausibility in 
the argument that men should be paid in 
proportion to the dignity and importance ofthe 
position they hold and the responsibilities it 
involves. But while this may be admitted, is 
*ere not an equally strong argument in 

«vor of paying all Government employés a 
wufficient salary to enable them to live re- 
snectably with: ordinary economy? The 
s‘resident and Secretary ought to remember 
that a first-class clerk and his wife and chil- 
dren eat just as much and require as much 
clothing and fuel and house room as the head 
-of a burean and his wife and children. And 
it is hard to say whether clerks in these bu- 
reaus who do most of the work connected with 
it—at least who labor much harder and more 
hours than their principal—should be given 


only their present small salaries, while 


$3,000 is thought insufficient for the sup- 
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To be sure men who have been more prom- 
inent in politics or had the good luck to get 
into Congress for a time or to hold some 
other office, are usually selected for Auditors 
and other heads.of bureaus. But that is no 
proof that they are men of higher character, 
or greater acquirements, or more deserving, 
or that they require more food and clothing 
and heat and room to enable them to endure 
life comfortably. It may be said, however, 
as it is saidevery day, and as those who are 
illustrating the doctrine that ‘‘to him that 
hath shall be given,” seem to think, if clerks 
do not receive sufficient salaries to support 
themselves decently, they can ‘'go West and 
buy a farm.”’ 

This is a very nice theory, but its practice by 
the clerks in this city, not one out of five of 
whom could raise the means to pay his expense 
and that of his family in reaching his home, if 
turned out of office, would be quite another 
thing. The only sensible question then is 
whether the Government is paying them and 
its other servants just and liberal salaries, 
and whether, if not, the salaries of all should 
be increased pro rata, or only those who are 
now occupying the higher positions in the De- 
partments and receiving the larger salaries. 

That the higher and more responsible offi- 
cers of the Government, like President, Vice 
President, the Secretaries of Departments, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, &c., whose 
positions necessarily involve an expensive 
establishment and all its contingent outlays, 
should receive much more liberal salaries 
than they do, we fully believed. The duty 
of sustaining the dignity and reputation of 
the Government for hospitality and courtesy 
devolves upon them. But no such duty is 
required of an Auditor. Whatever hospital- 
ity he exhibits is to personal friends for his 
own private pleasure, just as one of the clerks 
of his office would entertain his friends. And 
his responsibilities are very little more. 
Why, then, should he who is already receiv- 
ing more than double their average salaries, 
have his increased while theirs are not? 





The Christian Recorder. 


The Reverend B. T. Tanner, M. A., with 
bis grace-proud title of ‘* Reverend,’ no 
longer consents to our calling him ‘‘broth- 
er,” though he is a brother, a brother editor 
and a brother man, anda somewhat weak and 
malicious brother at that, continues to amuse 
his readers and his own imagination with the 
‘“‘velyety-brown”? falsehood, and _patheti- 
cally asks ‘‘TIow he can help it 2?” to which 
the New NATIONAL ERA responds in just 
two words—stop lying. 

The perfect muddle into which our refer- 
ence to a Scriptural mention of color has 
thrown the Reverend and learned B. T. 
Tanner, M. A., may be seen by the follow- 
ing, which we copy from the Christian Re- 
corder, On perusing it we think our readers 
will form a pretty correct opinion of the Rev- 
erend B.'T. Tanner, M. A., and of his abil- 


ity to grapple with the question he under- 
takes to discuss : 


But the New NAtrIonaL 
about.’? Hear what it says: 

“The Christian Recorder takes offense at 
any reference of ours in regard to color, but 
he has nothing to say against the Bible in 
which the negro is classed with the leopard 
as little able to change his color, as the lat- 
ter his spots, implying that even among the 
prophets of his religion that the negro’s color 
was a hated one. 

‘*Let Brother Tanner answer his Bible 
successfully and we shall have some patience 
with his reference to us on the black ques- 
tion.’’ 

What reply shall we make to all this? 
Well, several. 

And first. We do not take offense at any 
reference Mr. Douglass may be pleased to 
make in regard to color. The idea, that 
even the descendant of a negro should quarrel 
with the blood in his own veins, is too farci- 
cal, to awaken offense. Yet many do thus 
quarrel, and they must not get angry, when 
people, whose heads are level, jeer and 
laugh. 

Second. Not even the disciple of a scien- 
tist, much less a professed master, ought to 
object to being classed with the leopard. The 
chief of scientists says man was developed from 
amonkey! Naturally good ona run, Fred- 
erick, keep up with your company. 

Lastly. We are brought to face Mr. Doug- 
lass’ infidelity. Before we presume to an- 
swer for our Bible, we enter our protest 
against him, appropriating any of its revela- 
tions. In theory he dispenses with them, let 
him do the same in practice. He calls us 
‘*Brother.’? What does he mean? Brother 
by adoption into the family of God? He 
don’t believe in any such thing. Brother, 
physically, that is, of the same blood? He 
can’t mean that, for that is a revealed truth, 
and he don’t believe in revelation. Nature, 
which is the Era’s Bible and its god, don’t 
teach that; but directly, the reverse. Na- 
ture teaches that ‘‘white’’ blood produces 
white men; and ‘‘black’’ blood, black men. 
If then, all blood be the same, why this dis- 
tinction—why is it impossible for the Ethio- 
pian to change his color? No, Sir Fred- 
erick, you should not plow with our heifer, 
nor on our ground, unless, like the men of 
Athens, you concluded to accept the doctrine 
of the Gospel, with its accompanying moral- 
ity, to wit, that God ‘*hath made of one blood 
all nations ofmen.” | 

But we are invited to answer for our Bible 
and the religion it inculcates. And so, it 
seems that the race of Goliath is not yet dead. 
Their challenging voices may still be heard. 
Well; faith assures us that God is still in 
Israel, The charge made is, that even 
among the prophets the negro’s color was a 
hated one. hat are the facts in the case? 
They are found in Jeremiah. In chapter 
thirteenth, verse twenty-third, the simple 
statement is pat. that they who are accus- 
tomed to do evil, can no more do good, than can 
the Ethiopian change his color, or the leopard his 

. Forsooth the prophet recognizes this 
Fact, our Brother Douglass (we can call him 
that in part—would that we could call it alto- 
gether) lifts up his hands in holy horror, and 
says the prophet hated the Ethiopian’s color. 
No, he did no such omg As we have said, 
he simply recognized a fact. And herein is 
found the pre-eminent excellence of the Bible. 
It is a book of facts. Not an apology for 
them; not an explanation of them. sim- 
ple statement. Of all the sacred writers, 
Paul is the only one who even seems to have 
expressed an opinion. In no little measure— 
Fact recognition, was the highest cultus of 
their inspiration. 


If the very reverend writer of the above 
could only find in his heart the same charity 
—for those who speak of ‘‘velvety brown’’— 
as he does for Jeremiah, when he speaks of 
\the Ethiopian’s labor, we should give him 
credit—at least for common honesty—though 
we cannot accept either his logic or learning 
on the subject. 


Era ‘faces 








WE learn from the Chronicle that a libel 
suit has been commenced against Col. For- 
ney, of the Philadelphia Press, by Third 
Auditor Rutherford, for charging him with 
the perpetration of gross election frauds in 
North Carolina, and also with visiting Phila- 
delphia on the eve of the late election with 


Emigration from Georgia. 


Not only are colored men in Georgia pack- 
ing up to leave that treason-ridden State, but 
the poor, down-trodden loyal whites are be- 
coming convinced that there is no hope for a 
better future for them under the rebel gov- 
ernment of the Empire State of the South, 
and are consequently seeking homes in the 
West and Southwest. 

The colored people are active, and agents 
for them will be sent into the West to select 
homesteads, and to make necessary prepara- 
tions for a large exodus of the bone and sinew 
of the State whose cruelties and oppressions, 
have made it necessary for the seeking of a 
refuge elsewhere. Emigration can only re- 
sult in a benefit to the colored people. In 
the Territories they will be free, and the 
time now in part spent in attempting to elude 
the vengeance of Ku-Klux Klans of chival- 
rous Georgians, can be wholly devoted to the 
bettering of their condition, without fear of 
molestation. The land settled upon by the 
emigrant will be his own, the profits accruing 
from energetic labor will fill his coffers, his 
children can be educated in peace, and he 
loses nothing of his American citizenship by 
the removal to the plains. 

By emigration the colored man has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. The 
losers will be those who deserve whatever 
deprivations may follow the flight of the la- 
boring portion of the State. We are more 
than gratified to see the determination of 
colored people to settle upon the public lands, 
and to build themselves up in wealth and in- 
telligence. Let them see to it that the school 
house be a prominent and well patronized in- 
stitution in their midst ; let them understand 
that it will be more profitable in the end to 
educate their children than will be the little 
work they can perform during the interval 
between the ages of five and twelve. 

We know that Hon. Jeff. Long, who seems 
to be the prime mover in the emigration 
scheme in the State of Georgia, is an earnest 
and enterprising man, and we congratulate 
him upon the success he has already attained 
in awakening a feeling of enterprise among 
the colored people of Georgia. We hope 
within the space of a year to chronicle the 
success of a very large settlement of colored 
people upon the plains. 

The following, from the Macon Union, is 
one of many incentives for the laborers of the 
banner rebel State of Georgia to look for 
homes elsewhere: | 


A most diabolical murder was committed 
in Jasper county last week by one William 
Baxter, a colored man named Moses Hutch- 
ins being the victim. 

Moses Hutichns and his wife were hired to 
work for Baxter. The wife of Hutchins was 
a dinner to the hands in the cotton 
field, and when some distance from the house 
was met and assaulted by Baxter who had 
anax. He used the handle of the ax, and 
was beating her with it. Her cries attracted 
her husband from the field where he was at 
work. When he came upon the scene, in- 
stead of cleaving the assailant of his wife to 
the ground, he begged, with all the humihty 
of a slave, for his wife. This only exasper- 
ated the cowardly woman beater, and he 
went to the house, got his gun and returned 
_— deliberately shot Hutchins through the 

eart. 

The county authorities arrested Baxter 
and a justice of the peace heard the case and 
discharged him. 

This is a fair example of the protection 
citizens of Georgia are afforded under the 
laws of the State, and it being a case out of 
the reach of United States laws, there is no 
redress, or punishment of a white savage for 
the killing of a negro. 

Since writing the above we learn that a 
negro was taken from his house, on the line 
of Washington and Warren counties, last 
week and killed by Ku-Klux. 








The Colored Citizen Mistaken. 


Neither the editorial columns of the New 
NATIONAL ERA nor the tongue of Frederick 
Douglass have ever been used against the 
political aspirations of John M. Langston, or 
against any of his aspirations public or pri- 
vate, yet it seems to be the especial delight 
of Mr. Langston’s organ, the Colored Citizen, 
to misrepresent (and wilfully too) Mr. Doug- 
lass, in relation to Mr. Langston’s aspira- 
tions for a Cabinet position. In the last edi- 
tion of the Citizen appears a string of false- 
hoods, printed evidently to exhibit the spite- 
ful feeling of the writer toward Frederick 
Douglass. Mr. Douglass has had no such 
interview with a correspondent of the World, 
as the Citizen alleges. Neither did Mr. 
Douglass ever boast of not having recom- 
mended a colored man for office. Nor did 
Mr. Douglass oppose Mr. Bassett as Minister 
to Hayti; on the contrary, Mr. Douglass 
wrote a very lengthy letter recommending 
him for the position, which can be found in 
the archives of the State Department. Mr. 
Douglass is not at all troubled by any popular 
favor that Mr. Langston meets with, and has, 
on scores of occasions, public and private, 
spoken in high terms of the ability and ener- 
gy of Mr. Langston. We take notice of the 
spiteful attack upon Mr. Douglass, who is 
absent fram the city, only to deny the false 
charges. 


Give Us Equality Befere the Law. 


On Monday next Congress will meet, and 
the attention of the country will be attracted 
to it, whether its deeds be good or evil. The 
colored people expect that they will be ac- 
corded equality before the law by Congres- 
sional enaciment during the coming session. 
The large majority of the voters of the conn- 
try have demanded it, and there is a neces- 
sity for it. Let us have no dilly dallying 
about the matter as in the last session, but 
let the friends of freedom urge and press the 
matter continually. Five million people of 
the United States ask for liberty at the hands 
of the Government. Will it be refused ? 

—_—— 


The Sunday Gazette, 


We learn from last Sunday morning’s Ga- 
zette, of this city, that Mr. L. Higgins, Esq., 
has become permanently associated with the 
editorial staff of that paper. We congratu- 
late Colonel Florence upon securing the edi- 
torial services of so able and agreeable a 
writer as Mr. Higgins. He is asound, clear- 
headed man of practical experience, general 
information, and enlarged and hberal views 
upon all the leading questions of the day. 
It is the intention of the Gazetfe, we are in- 
formed, hereafter, as heretofore, to deal 
fairly and justly with the Administration, 
approving with dignity what seems to it 
right, and condemning without violence what 
it considers wrong. ; 
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funds from the Treasury for the same pur- 
pose. As the charges are absolutely false, 
and Forney refuses to retract them, Gen. 
Rutherford is resolved to try what virtuc 
there is in the law. 


—_—_—_—_—_——_—_——_—— 
WE print elsewhere a communication from 


our old friend, Wm. Whipper, Esq., with the | only 


of which we in the main agree, but 





say, we 


TueE St. Louis Democrat relates as one 
amusing incident of the campaign in Mis- 
the defeat of Pike for Congress in the 

th District. He resigned the Circuit 
Judgeship to accept the Democratic nomina- 
tion against Parker, to whose support he had 





with some of his conclusions it is needless to 
do not.. | ee 
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Prof. Gilllard’s Tetiare. 


Prof. Gilliard favored the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the Fifteenth-street Presbyterian 
Church with his lecture “On the Future of 
the African Race of America.” A brief sy- 
nopsis of the lecture can only be given, for 
want of space. Mr. Gilliard is a Pleasing 
speaker, and we trust that he will meet the 
success that his ability entitles him to. yr 
Gilliard began by saying “that freedom was 
ordained by God, and flowed as clear as the 
crystal waters. It is a human institution 

and therefore we claim the right of freedom 
of thought, freedom of will, and freedom of 
action. He proved, according to Scripture 

that of one blood God has made all nation, 
of the earth. He refuted the assertion that 
has long been made by many opposers of the 
race, that the colored race is an inferior one 

and never have accomplished any great 
achievements. He quoted briefly from Aris- 
totle, Pericles, Cicero, Demosthenes, and 
others, and no one, even though a fool, could 
stumble by listening to such arguments. 
The colored race was well represented as 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, merchants, so}- 
diers, and sailors. 

The first vessel that ever made a success- 
ful voyage around the world was commanded 
by acolored man. A few weeks ago a vessel 
sailed from New York to Liberia, commanded ° 
by John Brooks, (colored,) of Boston. 382.000 
scholars of the South, who but a few years 
ago were ignorant, have now comparatively 
a fair education. He spoke in the highest 
terms of Frederick Douglaes, J. M. Langston 
John M. Rock, and others as representatives 
of the race who have added many bright 
pages to the literature of this country. The 
ancient Egyptians, according to historians 
were Ethiopians. Rome and Greece were 
not civilized until after five hundred years 
civilization in Egypt. Africa has given to 
the world her philosophers, orators, lin- 
guists, lawyers, anddoctors. Africa has her 
institutions of learning, science, literature, 
and art, and to-day she proves to the world 
to have the truest form of republican gov- 
ernment. 

He spoke in the highest terms of Howard 
University and other similar institutions that 
will send forth many who will be a blessing 
to the world. The colored race is in adyance 
of any other race according to the advan- 
tages which they have had. He referred to 
the anti-slavery. workers, such as Gerrit 
Smith, Lovejoy, Wendell Phillips, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Henry Wilson, and others. As 
Moses smote the rock and abundant water 
gushed forth, just so Abraham Lincoln, the 
martyred President, (God bless his name,) 
smote the oppressions of slavery, and free- 
dom spread over the land. Liberty and en- 
franchisement shall be the American motto 
to all races. The colored Americans in all 
times of peril have been found defending 
their country’s right, and have gained for 
themselves many bright laurels, especially 
in the late civil war. Now that we have 
formed institutions of learning and are repre- 
sented as professors, members of the bar, 
Legislatures, Congress, &c., he concluded by 
making an earnest appeal that the race 
would co-operate with the whites of this 
country and establish morality, civilization, 
and religion. Then we shall be proud of the 
land which gave us birth, and it will become 
the admiration of the whole world.” 
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Two or three years ago the Legislature of 
Michigan passed a law authorizing the peo. 
ple of the various townships in that State to 
decide by vote whether its bonds should be 
issued in aid of railroads passing through them, 
and to what amount. In accordance with 
this law the bonds of a large number of town- 
ship and city corporations were issued and 
paid out to contractors in good faith. Their 
legality was contested, however, and the su- 
preme court of Michigan decided the law un- 
constitutional which, of course, rendered the 
bonds worthless. At the late clection a con- 
stitutional amendment was submitted to the 
people, designed to render it valid. But they 
rejected it by a large majority, and so the 
men who built their roads and took their obli- 
gations, must lose their money. If this had 
been done in Mississippi or any other South- 


ern State, it would be called repudiation and 
dishonorable. 








Maryland. 

The Republicans of Maryland ought certain- 
ly to feel great encouragement for the future. 
The result of the vote for President in that 
State shows that Republicanism has a firm 
foothold there. Democracy has brought to the 
people of Maryland increased taxation and 
augmentation of State debt, a disregard of per- 
sonal rights to such an extent that the large 
majorities heretofore safe for the Democratic 
party has dwindled down toa paltry thousand 
ata time when it was thought that all the 
Democratic States would put forth every effort 
to give new life to the party in the nation. 
The vote for Greeley proves that by a little 
hard work Maryland can be brought to wheel 
into line with the rest of the progressive 
Sttes of the Union. . 








Maj. WM. E. SWEE?’s valuable little work, 
which the New NATIONAL Era reviewed 
last week, showing ‘‘ How $1,000 Can be 
Made to Yield $150,000 in Ten Years,’’ from 
the business of stock-raising on the great 
plains of the Southwest, is sold in Washing- 
ton by Shillington, Four-and-a-half street; 
Parker, Seventh street, opposite the Post 
Office; Bellew, Seventh street, and by other 
newsdealers. It is also mailed to any point 
by the publishers, Gibson Brothers & Co., 
of this city, on receipt of 35 cents. Those 
of our young men who would carve out a fu- 
ture and a fortune for themselves, and become 
truly independent, should read this work. 








Gov. Brown, of Missouri, who came 80 
near being Vice President, only needing 
about one hundred and twenty-five more 
electoral votes, has been so affected by his 
defeat that he has forgotten to issue a 
Thanksgiving proclamation, or so indignant 
at the stupidity of the people, that he re- 
fused to doso. Perhaps, like the Governors 
of the rebel States, he is resolved to ignore 
Thanksgiving because it is a Yankee institu- 
tion. The people of Missouri must therefore 
"do without their Thanksgiving turkeys this 
year. + 





Personal, . 


A very pleasant affair was the reception 
given by George T. Downing, Esq., to his son 
and daughter-in-law upon therr arrival io 
Washington on their bridal tour Friday even- 
ing last. The festivities were continued to 
alate hour, and all enjoyed it. It would 
really be difficult to do otherwise at the 
splendid entertainments given by Mr. Down- 
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- In one of the New York hospitals a 
specific has been discovered for fits, if the 
rson attacked be colored, and that is the 


lash. This remedy was tested upon an un- 


chanced to be taken ill on the street cars. 
The humane physicians pronounced the lady 
an impostor as a justification for applying 
their remedy, but highly respectable people 
who have known the lady for some time 
think otherwise, and demand an investiga- 
tion, in which demand they are seconded by 
the respectable journals of the city. 





One of our weekly city cotemporarics, has 
come to the conclusion, from the admirable 
opportunities it has had for forming a correct 
opinion, that persenal abuse don’t pay. It edi- 
fies its readers vith some sound moral reflec- 
tions, in communicating to them, from its own 
experience, that it is all vanity and vexation 
of spirit. We trust the lesson it seems to 
have learned, won’t be forgotten in the new 
fleld of editorial enterprise upon which he is 
about to enter. : 





The Nat ional Republican. 


This journal makes its appearance on its 
thirteenth anniversary in a new dress, giving 
signs of prosperity. It has rendered efficient 
service to the Republican cause during the 
past campaign, and is now the trusted jour- 
nal of the party in this vicinity. Its editori- 
als have been able and its news colnmns well 
up to the standard. Success to the Republican, 





THE Detroit Post notices the fact that 
New Hampshire, in which Mr. Greeley was 
born, gave Grant 6,000 majority, and that 
New York, where he has lived all his active 
life, gives Grant 50,000 majority. Mr. Gree- 
ley represented Oregon in the Republican 
Convention of 1860; that State gives Grant 
2,000 majority. In Ohio the Greeley Presi- 
dential movement had its birth; the State 
gives Grant 50,000 majority. 





THE New York Times is on the track of 
Senator Fenton. If he have as much sense 
as Captain Scott’s coon he will make haste 
to come down. The Times scldom fails to 
bring down its game, and Senator Fenton 
will find his position in the Senate a mighty 
uncomfortable one if he persists in maintain- 
ing it in spite of the TZimes’ warning. 





In Memoriam. 

One year ago to-day Louisiana sustained a 
grievous loss, in the demise of Oscar J. Dunn, 
whose name is hallowed throughout our 
State—nay, throughout the entire South. 
Animated with a lofty zeal to ameliorate his 
race and quicken it with such an instinct of 
progress that it should make good all the 
pledges made in its behalf to the country by 
the Republican party, he attained pre-emi- 
nence as a leader. Although a conspicuous 
champion of Republicanism, he was a pecu- 
liarly unselfish one. Ile was an waiibene 
partisan, because a devoutly carnest citizen. 
To express his eagerness for the advance- 
ment of his race, he was constrained to in- 
spire that race to act for itself, through the 
civil powers conferred by enfranchisement— 
not, indeed, by attempting the aggressive 
upon the white element, but by resolutely 
maintaining defenses assured by law and 
sanctioned by our political pretensions as a 
Republic. So inflexibly did he insist upon 
this duty, on the part of his race, yet so 
frankly did he discountenance all mischievous 
efforts to provoke discords between the col- 
_ors, that when the unexpected announcement 
of his death startled the State, our whole peo- 
ple confessed an incalculable loss. Democrats 
who, while he lived, forbore to award him a 
just meed of credit, surrendered their pre- 
judices at his grave, and lamented that so 
noble a citizen and so scrupulous a public 
servant had closed his labors on earth. Each 
of the two highest posts of the State had 
been filled by a representative of a different 
color—the white steward was a despised 
charlatan, who had hazarded, as he still 

» every public interest, and who had 
striven repeatedly to incite vicious rivalries 
between the colors; the colored steward was 
a modest citizen, who by his purity of pur- 
pose and fidelity of conduct, surmounted 
every prejudice and distrust, and to-day is 
mightier in death than is H. C. Warmoth in 
life. Never was a people more severely re- 
buked than have been the whites of Louisiana. 
They made a distinct, moral, and political is- 
sue on color—they even held in greater es- 
teem a dishonest white man than an honest 
black man. They are to-day eternal debtors 
to Oscar J. Dunn for having often obstructed 
Mr. Warmoth in his attempts at conspiracy 
and the Lieutenant Governor pronounced 
from his death-bed a solemn admonition 
against that freebooter, which eighty-five 
thousand Republicans reverently remem- 
bered in the recent canvass. His magnifi- 
cent epistolary rebuke to Horace Greeley, in 
the summer of 1871, is likewise fresh in all 
minds, and now Greeley, smitten as never 
was a Presidential aspirant smitten before ; 
Warmoth, impotent henceforth as a political 
meddler; and the Louisiana Democracy, 
staking its futile hope on the falschood of his 
returns, all combine to establish the veracity 
of the forecast of Oscar J. Dunn. ‘Tell the 
boys to hold together”? was the precious 
counsel that escaped his lips with almost his 
last breath, and the results, as revealed by 
an honest Board of Canvassers, will illustrate 
how those words stimulated the great Repub- 
lican organization of Louisiana. The dead 
Jaeutenant Governor was a moral presence 
throughout the State, and at the mention of 
his name men often uncovered their heads 
and bowed with misty eyes. 

It is grateful to remember that to two 
public servants, for whom the Lieutenant 
Governor notably avowed his admiration, 
has of late been committed so large a meas- 
ure of public confidence, President Grant 
and Senator Kellogg. Satisfied of the as- 
sured re-election. of the former, Governor 
Dunn could not foresee before his death who 
would be summoned to our local Executive 
chair, but it should be a subject of gratula- 
tion among us as a party, that we have hon- 
ored his confidence in us by selecting a 
steward in whose abilities and fidelity Oscar 
J. Dunn reposed such complete and -enthu- 
siastic faith. That William Pitt Kellogg 
will scrupulously deserve that faith Louisi- 
ana has announced by a majority which will 
not be wholly sacrificed despite Warmoth’s 





legerdemain in the election. Mr. Kellogg 
will bring to bear signal talents and loyal 
impulses, which will prove invaluable in pro- 
moting the amity between colors and the 
advantages to all for which Governor Dunn 
died. As the Douglas bore Bruce’s heart to 
Palestine, so will Senator Kellogg reverently 
bear Oscar J. Dunn’s along the path in 
which God stilled its great pulses.—New Or- 
leans National Republican. 
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The Drivers not the Oxen. 


The New York Evening Mail says: We 
notice that our ox teams are generally pro- 
nounced a failure in the cities where the 
horse disease has prevailed. Now we im- 
agine that this is too severe on the mild-eyed 
bovine. So far as our observation has gone, 
it is the drivers who are a failure. The art 
of driving an ox team is a peculiar one, and 


our city teamsters know no touch of it, If 


drivers had been imported from the rural dis- 
tricts along with the teams we have no doubt 
they weal 
We would not Vouturegench on their speed 
but for honest effort in a sober way commend 
us to the patient ox. 

>_>? 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is editing a 
Library of Famous Fiction, which is to em- 
brace in a single volume “The I "8 
Pr ” “Robinson Crusoe,” “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” Hee gl and five others of the 


nenserous illustra ions 
Library of Poetry and Song. 
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have been made very useful. | the 


[Eli Perkins in New York Commercial Advertiser } 
Thomas Nast’s Laurels. 


FirTH AVENUE Horen, Novy. 22. 


omas Nast, at his little brown cot 

Morristown, New Jersey. I have ye 
deal to do with artists lately, as Mr. Lumley 
illustrated my ‘Sara in 1901,’ and Nast 
and Worth, a young artist with a tremendous 
future before him, are now sketching life- 
sized cartoons to illustrate my lecture. 

Sixty minutes from Christopher Street Ferry 
over the New Jersey salt meadows, and 
through the Morris and Essex tunnel, and we 
were at the home of the great caricaturist. 
Nast met us at the depot, and a half-mile walk 
brought us to his charming little cottage 
filled with pictures, home comforts, and four 
lover little angel babies. Presiding over all 
this appiness was a young blonde Yankee 
wife, with brown hair, graceful form, and 
delicate damask cheeks that would bring the 
blush to a Jerse peach. The children’s 
names are Mabel, the eldest; Thomas, a 
bright little boy of 8; and then Edith, and 
Julia, a little toddling baby. Mrs. Nast, 
nee Miss Sarah Edwards, was born in Phila- 
delphia. She somewhat resembles Mrs. T. 
Buchanan Read, the wife of the dead poct- 
painter. 

Nast left us in the parlor a moment to go 
to his Studio, and we were entertained by 
little Edith, a prattling four-year-older, who 
talked about the horse ‘‘dis-sneeze’”’ and 
Morristown statistics generally. Looking 
out from her German-cut hair, she wisely in- 
formed us, as she touched the piano eys 
with her little hand, that Morristown was a 
nice place, and then, with an extra wise look, 
that papa has bought some new furniture for 
the parlors. 

After 12 o’clock lunch we went up with 
Nast to his little cottage studio—the room 
where he has worked out all those funny po- 
litical caricatures for Harper’s, which have 
amused the public, killed Mr. Greeley, and 
made Grant President. In the room is a ta- 
ble where Nast draws these pictures on wood. 
The table is covered with newspapers and 
photographs and half-finished cartoons, while 
on the walls of the room are sketches and 
drawings by Etty, Leach, Dore, and Turner, 
but nothing suggesting the bold and terrible 
satire which we see in his own. cartoons. 
After these cartoons are drawn they are sent 
to town, where they are divided into several 
pieces, so that several workmen can engrave 
on them at once. It would take one engraver 
two weeks to engrave a picture the size of 
one page of Harper’s Weekly, and cost, I sup- 
pose, $100. To-day the artist was making a 
sketch of Mr. Froude in the act of kneeling 
to pluck the nettle of Irish failure and dis- 
contentment from Irish soil, while, in the 
foreground, Columbia looks him straight in 
the face, and, with dreadful emphasis, points 
to the burning Orphan Asylum and to priests 
expelling the bible from the schools. This 
cartoon will appear in Harper’s next week. 
Nast’s very boldness—his terrible aggres- 
siveness—is what challenges admiration and 
makes Harper’s Weekly a success. 
Everybody knows how George W. Curtis 
trembled in his boots when Nast commenced 
making fun of Greeley, Sumner, and Schurz— 
how he went to Sumner and apologized, and 
how he fussed around like a ‘‘confirmed soph- 
omore”’ generally. I heard from an outside 
party, but not from Mr. Nast, that he went 
to the artist and told him to be careful—that 
‘a cartoon was black and white, and that 
you couldn’t take it back as you could an 
editorial.’’? This is a good joke for us, who 
know how the proper and Chesterfieldian 
Mr. Curtis, who wears a swallow-tail coat 
even to take a bath in—how he squirms and 
qualifies every statement, instead of striking 
straight from the shoulder like epigrammatic 
writers and cartoonists of the period. 

“People say you have made a good deal of 

money out of the campaign, Mr. Nast,’’ I re- 
marked. 
“Well, that is a great mistake. 1 have 
never made a cent outside of my professional 
pay, and that it small enough. It’s so small 
that I can’t afford to live in town. In fact, 
I’d like to visit Washington with my wife 
this winter, but I can’t afford it; then I’d 
like to go to Europe, but Ican’t. Why, when 
we first came to Morristown, which, as you 
know, is a very fashionable summer resort, 
some of the people asked us if we should stay 
in the country till the winter fashionable 
season set in in the city. I told them we 
should, but I didn’t tell them that we were 
poor, and unfashionable enough to live in 
Morristown all the year round. We were 
very fashionable last summer, but this winter 
we ain’t so fashionable—are we, dear?’’ 
asked the artist, looking at his wife. 

Mrs. Nast said, ‘‘No, Tom; but the chil- 
dren are healthy, and we are very happy.”’ 

“Couldn’t you take some paying position 
from the Administration ?”’ I asked. 

“Q, no; that would kill me. I wouldn’t 
be Minister to England. General Grant nor 
his friends have ever offered me anything, 
and I’m glad they haven’t. I know Grant 
to be.an honest man, and he knows I am ac- 
tuated by unselfish motives. They may all 
have the power, money, and position. I 
must be satisfied with glory, a cottage paid 
for, and my wife and babies. Why, Tam- 
many Ring offered me $250,000 if 1 would go 
to Europe when I first began to expose them. 
They came to my lawyer and laid all the 
plans for its payment. But I saidno; I can- 
not swerve from the right linc.’’ 

I asked Mr. Nast if his cartoons were 
always his own invention. 

‘** Yes, almost always. Indeed, I can’t re- 
member when I have used a suggestion. I 
read closely, make my pictures plain, and de- 
scribe them with little words. Sometimes the 
children put the little words in my mouth. 
The Harpers never know what is coming. 
Indeed, if I told people about future cartoons, 
they would all have so much to say, that the 
unity of the cartoon, which is its strong 
point, would be destroyed. Of course I re- 
ceive a good many letters and suggestions. 

** One day last summer,’ continued Mr. 
Nast, laughing, ‘* I received a genuine propo- 
sition of marriage from an admiring young 
lady in Ohio, in which she referred to Gen- 
eral Schenck and ex-Governor Dennison as 
to her position.”’ 

** What did you do?”’ 

** Why, I sent back a cartoon of Mrs. Nast 
and the children, labeled ‘the only objec- 
tions.’ ”’ 

I learn that there is a movement on the 
part of the friends of the Administration to 
present Nast with a suitable reward. It is 
no more than fair that it should be done, and 
the Harpers, whose weekly has steadily ad- 
vanced from 70,000 to 170,000 through Nast’s 
superior talent, should second the movement 
with a substantial sum. Besides the Harper’s 
cartoons, Nast does two pages of pictures 
every week for the Phunny Phellow, a comic 
paper. EL! PERKINS. 
+. ae + 


Liberian Emigration. 


We had good hopes that we had heard the 
last of attempts to deport colored people from 
the United States to Africa. The American 
Colonization Society had its origin in the firm 
belief of a great many religious and philan- 
thropic people in ante-bellum days that the 
truest kindness to the race was to return them 
to the land from which they originally came. 
Perhaps the effort was neither unwise nor 
unworthy of its promoters in the era of slavery 
and fugitive slave laws. Charitable men who 
saw in it the only relief from the slave block 
and the auction mart and the system which 
placed human beings at the absolute disposal 
of masters who were in some instances mer- 
ciful and just, but in others monstrous tyrants, 
might be properly persuaded that their scheme 
employed the only possible means of the 
amelioration of the condition of the inferior 
race. It is not worth while to discuss now 
whether they were right or wrong then, but 
whatever nts justified Liberian emi- 

tion ae war are invalidated 
y the c es which it wrought. With all 

pri of the citizen guaranteed to 
them, with an equal chance offered them in 
the for labor and prosperity, and 
with the multitude of advan this 
county fee Wesey saat who will lift his hand 
to wi 





turn their 





ublish 7 Bok, with 
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fortunate colored lady the other day who/ Th y.~ Spent the day with my friend | th 
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return to Africa of their own choice and on 
their own application, satisfied that they will 
do better and be more happy there than in 
the United States. We do not question that 
ese emigrants go of their own } will, but 
we do think it is unwise to send them, and 
that they err in deciding to go. The first ob- 
jection is that this country has need of them. 
Our great want is that of manuallabor. Ex- 
cept in some of the large cities strong arms 
and willing hands t> do the ne work of 
the fields, the docks, warehouses, and the fac- 
tories are not over plentiful. Indeed, the 
supply is not infrequently below the demand, 
and our manifold industries are increasing 
and spreading at too rapid a rate to warrant 
a fear that we shall have an overplus of la- 
bor. The South alone cannot afford to be 
depleted of its working material. In the 
newer and better days which we hope are 
dawning upon it, with the curse of sectional- 
ism effaced and its vast resources developed 
into full employment, it will be a drain upon 
rather than a feeder to the labor market. 
There will not be too many workers in the 
South when enterprise and industry have 
fully brought into active use all of its possi- 
bilities for the production of wealth. Its cot- 
ton and rice and sugar plantations, its forests 
and its mines, its water-powers and its rail- 
roads will sustain a very much more numer- 
ous population than it now has, and among 
its people in the brighter future there will be 
plenty for the colored race todo. For every 
able-bodied man of them it sends away from 
its shores now it loses a factor in the coming 
product of its toil and thrift. For this reason 
alone the Southern people ought to see that 
this is the last ship-load of working strength 
taken away from them. 
_ Another objection to Liberian colonization 
is on the humane side of the question. Re- 
sults have not shown that of the thousands 
of colored men and women sent from the 
United States to the settlements on the 
western coast of Africa, even a small num- 
ber have been considerably benefited. 
Taken from their homes in this country, 
where they have at least opportunities for 
work and the earning of a livelihood, to a 
strange and tropical land, where all the cir- 
cumstances of climate and surroundings are 
unfavorable to mental, moral, or material 
growth, it is not singular that they have been 
unfortunate in their new situation, and that 


necessarily be made by the 

“a at the question referred to. 
ithout any —— 

the law officers of the asury, or 


presumed to have been taken in sucha 


ruary 25, 1862, under which 1 
“such United States notes shall 


sold or negotiated by the Secretary 
time, as the exigencies of the 


. 


ing a 
anes. also authorized the Secretary 
Treasury to exchan 


the notes so received in exchange.’’ 


other United States notes. 


thorizing the Secretary 


Treasury notes, or other obli 
under any act of Congress.’’ 


be canceled. 
not canceled. 





Liberia, as a benefit to the colored race, is a 


negroes to barbarism. 
under which it was ever worthy of support 


American, 
~~. «> eo _______ 
(From the Washington Daily Chronicle.) 


A Sermon in Stone. 

Things of a very common-place and every- 
day character are sometimes the evidences 
of marked changes in the physical, social, or 
political worlds. A dove, bearing an olive 
branch in its beak, was by no means a re- 
markable sight, and yet, to the anxious Noah, 
if was the conclusive witness of a ruined 
¢arth restored. And now, in a retired studio 
of Washington city, the shaping of a plaster 
cast, which (thanks to Grecian genias for 
having imagined and realized the sculptor’s 
skill!) has at no time within the last three 
thousand years been an extraordinary occur- 
rence, is, in its silent teachings, the expo- 
nent of as great a change as that which inter- 
vened between the postdiluvian era and the 
days before the flood. If any reader be dis- 

ed to question the truth of this assertion, 
e surely will not do so after having attended 
to the recital of the following brief state- 
ment: 
Five and twenty years ago a stranger took 
up his abode in one of the cities of Western 
New York. His name might, perhaps, have 
been known to a few persons in the place as 
that of one whose impassioned eloquence had 
thrilled large and admiring audiences in New 
England and the British Isles; but, even to 
the most of them, and to the great mass of 
the fellow-townsmen of his adoption, he was, 
in every respect, a Pariah. Andwhy? Be- 
cause he was of indisputable African extrac- 
tion, and more than this, because he was an 
escaped slave, and was exempt from arrest 
and rendition to servitude under the laws 
then existing only by the fact that the right to 
his own body had been purchased and secured 
to himself through the kindness of a few sym- 
pathizing friends. Under these unfavorable 
circumstances he entered upon his career as 
the editor of a weekly publication, and as an 
earnést lecturer in the interest of the antic 
slavery movement. To-day that same man, 
so despised only a quarter of a century ago 
is held by all in admiring regard ;\and the 
proof of this is that his name now heads the 
Presidential electoral ticket of the Republi- 
can party in the Empire State, and that his 
bust has been ordered by a number of his 
fellow-citizens as a fitting adornment for one 
of their public halls.) It is, in all probability, 
unnecessary to state in addition that the city 
which thus — to honor itself by a fit- 
ting tribute of honor to one of its worthiest 
residents is Rochester, New York; and that 
the citizen thus singled out for admiring re- 
cognition is the, world-known Frederick 
Douglass. 
In the execution of the commission intrust- 
ed to him the artist, Mr. Johnson M. Mundy, 
has given no uncertain proof of his eminent 
skill as a sculptor. With a fidelity to which 
only true genius could attain he has so repro- 
duced the lineaments of his distinguished 
model that no one who has ever seen “Mr. 
Douglass in life will fail to recognize him 
readily in his counterfeit presentment. So, 
when the proposed bust in marble will have 
been completed and plated upon its allotted 
pedestal, it will convey to coming genera- 
tions a clear idea of that gifted orator, who 
could hold in check the emotions of multi- 
tudes, moving them to tears by 
appeals, convulsing them with laughter by 
to swell indignantly by the fierce torrent of 
his invective. 


from books, this bust will serve another pur- 
pose than that of merely giving an idea of the 
personal appearance of Frederick Douglass. 
It will be a chiseled illustration of those con- 
stitutional amendments that secured freedom, 
civic rights, and political enfranchisement to 
four millions of human bejngs. In its marble 
purity it will be as a spotless dove, giving as- 
surance that the fierce deluge of wrong and 
blood has abated, and that the dry land of 
liberty and equality has ery: Ae sgh never 
again to be submerged by the dark and angry 
waters of oppression. It will be fraught to 
the full with moral teachings. For, if in the 
onward sweep of humanity the fugitive slave 


that gave it birth and in the purpose for 


sure exemplar of the t truths that the 
prejudices of men are short-lived; that their 
sense of justice is always in the end tnumph- 
ant, and that, no matter how dark may be 
the present, or how unpromising the future’s 
outlook, earnest manhood, with its endow- 
ments of high mental and moral worth, has 
always good assurance of its ultimate reward. 
GrorGeE B. VAsHon, 
——_+—__ ao oe —---—- 


The Reissue of Greenbacks. 


The debt statement for November Ist con- 
firms the report that the Secre 
Treasury used, in purchase of 
amount of bonds taken recently, between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000 of the $44,000,000 
of backs retired by Secretary McCul- 
loch under the act of April 12, 1866, The 
fact has occasioned considerable comment. 
Some of our contemporaries have declared 


and this declaration has been 
spirit which we are 

toward our 
not 


thority of law, 
made in a denunciatory 
ron at any time to see betra, * 


, there is no reason why another ex- | the then 





his flashes of humor, or causing their hearts } 


which it is ey Hy will stand out as a|j 


failure. The colonization scheme might also { Ury to make any reduction of the currency b 
be called a plan to aid the relegation of the retiring or canceling United States notes.” |inhabitants of that island, and in return 
The only conditions It will thus be seen that the discretion of the | should acquire a rich and valuable territory, 

Secretary of the Treasury with reference to| which, by American enterprise, could be | bama. In Louisiana, Mississippi 

and success were abolished by the war; it reissue, which was explicitly declared by the | made to produce most of the sugar, coffee, 
has done all the good it may and fulfilled its | !aws previous to the retirement of the forty- | and tropical fruits which now take away so 
task. If it should fail to send another cargo | four millions, was left unimpaired by the laws | much of our gold to purchase in foreign | Was caused by drought in July and August. 
of human beings to Africa not many per- relating to that retirement; that it was also | markets. 
sons would be inclined to grieve.—Baltimore | in his discretion to retire and cancél, or to 


from retiring at all. 


parently might be reissued under the general 


provisions of law. 


clear that he has it, is one of much 


sure, which, when needed, must almost 
press. Now that 
the canvass is closed, it is well to look can- 


f the opinions 
the Attorney General, whose advice must be | Mingo. 


action, ‘t is not difficult to see in the laws } °F that 
governing United States notes very strong 
grounds for the belief that the reissue 
mbacks, withdrawn for any reason, with- 

in the limits of four hundred millions of dol- 
lars as the total, is in the discretion of the | 2¢W 
Secretary of the Treasury. The law of Feb- 
egal-tender 
notes were first issued, distinctly says that 
te received 

the same as coin, at their: par valuc, in pay- 
ment for any loans that may be hereaft 


Treasury, and may be reissued from time to 

public interests may 
require.” The act of July 11, 1862, authoriz- | 2 
second issue of one hundred and fifty 


for these notes, - 
such terms as he thinks most beneficial to | missioners found 
the public interest,’’ any five-twenty six per 
cent. bonds, ‘‘which have been or may be 
issued,’”’ and declares that he ‘‘may reissue 


act of June 30, 1864, limiting the greenback | Sion to the 
issue to four hundred millions, contained 
general authority to the Secretary to redeem 
United States notes issued previously, and y 
to substitute in lieu thereof equal amounts of | Cond the motion : 


These provisions, continuous and harmo- 


the Secretary’s discretion the power to reis- 
sue any United States notes which from time 
to time may return to the Treasury. On the | or two ago 
12th of April, 1866, a law was approved au- | ating for 


the proceeds to be devoted “‘to retirin 
tions, issue 


Now for Santo Domingo. 


of| his f 
trans- ident has c 


to be more im 
« he first 


of the 


of the 


‘ton | in favor of speed 


ican representation in Con 


The | Pared 
. popular demand. 


‘© Messrs. Editors Baltimore American : 


peaceful annexation, I cann 


“the authority of the Secretary of the Treas-|a harassed and down-trodden people we | cent. increase, 
should thereby prevent great mischief to the 


ple of this country, 


wider } the 


said | North, the South, the East, and 


It has been announced, with some evidence | urgency ; 

of authority, that the President will not in | we need hazard no con 
ing message renew his recom-| til details come b ° 

that of | mendation for the annexation of Santo Do-| The interest which such a step would have 

We do not suppose that the Pres- | excited in England twent 


gress, and we call | with the respective dominions of bp 5 re 
upon Messrs. Albert and Lowndes to be pre-|and Russia in Asia, and bring the o 

to take the initiative in giving expres- | home of humanity in daily contact with the 
he following | newest.—St, Lows G 
a | cCOmmunication is from one of Mr. Albert’s 
constituents, and we have no doubt that he 
will promptly respond to his appeal to “‘se- 


le were opposed to annexa- 


ot see and in September 91 
As a matter of fact they were | what the mischief, so much feared, woul 

Subsequently, February 4, | On the contrary I am confident that by ex- 
1868, another law was passed, suspending | tending the protection of our Government to 


‘*While the President was fully convinced of 
retire without canceling, or, indeed, to refrain | the great benefits to be derived from the 
otes not canceled ap-| project, yet as he would have no policy 
ainst what might be the wishes of the 
he waived the further | nessee, 110. 
But while this appears to be the law with | consideration of the subject and submitted it 
reference to the subject, the question whether | to the judgment of the American people 
the Secretary ought to have such distreticn| their decision. The people, 
as he enjoys, or ought to exercise it if he is | box 


peo- | ana, 121; Texas, 


for | States, 
lot | thousand bales in 1860, and in which cotton 

have spoken and approved the course of | Culture was stimulated in several subsequent 
President, Santo Domingo not excepted. | years, now scarcely yield ten per cent. of 
scope. The power is very vast, and does | His administration has been endorsed as that 
not seem to be of the nature of those the | of but few men before him has been. 
Secretary, in his New York speech, 


at the bal 


In th 
the West his returns of the first week in November. 


of the 


of thirty odd 
could onl 


years ’ 

be justified by a most pressing 
i the cnay bask been reca 

, but wait un- 


years ago would 


hanged his views on the subject, | have been intense, but new we doubt if Eng- 
he does not believe its acquisition, in | land would raise a finger to prevent 


view of the melancholy condition of Cuba, | schemes in these regions. She is at t 
Sag pnw ad gh 
e 


Russia’s 


rtant now than it was when | engaged in 
> : Be bee ae of — to 
ongress and the people. © does not re- ia twenty years of war against an 
the sseummananinailen, therefore, it will | domitable pnt do 
be mainly for the reason that he has referred | that given to Eng 
the whole subject to the people, and has de- | munication. 
termined to calmly await their action through 
their representatives in Congress. Of all 
tates in the Union there is none in which | sick man in Europe, as Turkey has long been 
er | the subject has been more thoroughly can- | called, is getting well, and the sign-board of 
vassed than in Maryland, and the voices of| Catherine the 
all parties, and especially of the Democratic | stantinople, may rot uselessly into oblivion. 
y, has been and is still almost unanimous 
favor of annexation. If a vote could be | and eastward from Persia would shortly 
taken in Maryland on the subject the voice | the civilization of Europe to the mysterious 
of the people would be as nearly unanimous 


oostan, and it would 


in- 
nan advan 1 to 
d by.such a line acm 


For our part we look on the whole Eastern 
e| question as somewhat of a humbug. The 


reat, which pointed to Con- 
A railroad sending its branches northward 


highland which was the starting point of the 


annexation as the Com-} Aryan tribes, if not the very cradle of the 
e people of Santo Domin- | human race. 
oto be. Maryland will now have a Repub- | put a new aspect on all questions connected 


And a civilized Tartary may 


dest 
lobe. 
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The Cotton Crop. 


The November report of the statistician of 
the Department of ulture gives to cotton 


‘* Please allow me space to briefly express | Prospects substantially the same interpreta- 
nious as they are, would seem to repose in | my views on what I consider to be a very im- | tion as the October statement. The weather 
rtant matter of national consideration, viz: | has been fine for picking. a 

e acquisition of Santo Domingo. A year|earlier than usual in the more Northern 


Frosts have been 


when the President was negoti- | States, but an earlier maturity of the plant 

the annexation of the Denies is everywhere indicated, and the past — 
to dispose of bonds, | part of the island, a great ado was made by | has been quite favorable for 
certain gentlemen in opposition to the mat- | of the maturing bolls. 

ter, alleging that untold mischief would arise 
nder this law | from the consummation of the project, and 
Mr. McCulloch retired forty-four millions of | that the American 
greenbacks. It contained no provision as to} tion. As the inhabitants of the island, in | months of the 
the future of these greenbacks if not can- | their sovereign capacity, were willing, nay, | 8¢ason, ave 
celed, and it did not provide thatthey should | anxious for 


mon 
the development 


While the returns of condition since Au- 
= have been much below average,they have 

en higher than those of corresponding 
vious her Nm cer Soy 
in October 82 agains 
against 80. The No- 


d be. | vember returns give the indicated total pro- 


duct in comparison with the small crop of 
1871, and the average made is about 16 per 
with an areain culti 

larger by 12 to 13 per cent. The greatest 
losses from the prevalence of the army and 
boll worm are found in Florida and Ala- 
gia local damage has also be eerste 

a loca sa en heavy. 
Arkansas a material reduction of the yield 


The comparison by States with last year’s 
crop is as follows: North Carolina, 121; 
South Carolina, 129; Georgia, 119; Florida, 
102; Alabama, 111; ppi, 112; Louisi- 
126; Arkansas, 105; Ten- 


Missouri, Virginia, Illinios, and other 
which together produced fifty-five 


that amount. 
The total production, as indicated by the 


is 
would not be diminished, though he wished | triumph has been sweeping and complete, | made very nearly 3,450,000 commercial bales. 


he could diminish them. It is also a powe 
not absolutely indisputable, and the Secre-| resume negotiations. 
tary may well hesitate to employ it on this | That we believe it is the wish of the Ameri- 

But what is most important, the | can people that the President reopen negotia- 
employment of this power is a step away | tions'for the annexation of Santo Domingo. 
from specie payments. It is a step toward | Who will second the motion? 


account. 


— and therefore a dangerous 
on 


of the country. 


It is not to be denied that the retirement | th 
of greenbacks under Mr. McCulloch was re- 
It was authorized in 
deference to a demand for contraction. 
was directly designated as ‘‘ reduction of the | a} 
currency’”’ in the statute suspending the au- 
thority to continue it, and in the general 


garded as permanent. 


the slightest suspicion that the retired 
backs could or would be reissued. T 
issue of them, therefore, partakes of the 


acter of an original issue; is sure to be ac- 


companied with much the same results 


is open to objections which, we are strongly 
convinced, no authority lower than that of 
Congress, exerted definitely with reference to 
the reissue, can adequately remove.—New | the 


York Times. 
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THE Woodhull and Claflin case is getting 
be a legal elephant in the hands of its 
prosecutors. Two facts are pretty well de- 
veloped, and one is that no case can be le- 
gally made out against the women ; and the 
»} other that the prosecuting witness, the 
broker in question, Mr. Challis, is no better 


to 


than the women he seeks to punish. 


The district attorney, who manages the 


case for the Government, seems to be a 


class donkey, and as vicious as he is ignor- 
ant. After announcing the extraordinary 
doctrine that it was the duty of the Govern- 


ment of the United States to protect th 


Dawe sen aed of ™ sag wir a law ye! grape 
prohibits the circulation through the mail o 
sumed large proportions. In Germany there 
printed obscene matter, he suddenly baulks arge Pp Ixty siabiiuntale to eee 
000,000 
sugar. 
Since that time other and more extensive 
factories have been established, and the cul- 
tivation of potatoes for the purpose also cov- 
ering a large extent of territory. The potato 
plantations are usually in sandy districts 
adapted to their growth. The method pur-. 
sued in nearly all of the refineries is identical. | "4 
The wet starch is first put into a gag 
or an 
hour, it is — Seq Fa water —_ 
dilute acid. From the washtubs it is run oi 
vats where it can be boiled by steam—here | forty persons and drawna second car contain 


and refuses his victims a trial. 
gradually getting thro 
that the matter complained of is no 
scene. It is libelous, it is an infamous 
dal, but there is no obscenity in it. 


while these women are held to trial under 
this act, great car loads of infamous obscen- 
ity in picture and print go out to poison the 


world daily from New York. Bure legs 


bosoms, indecent postures, and obscene sto- 
ries are spread from New York over the 
And yet no steps are taken by 
this virtuous limb of a legal Satan or an 

other to “— a indictment this social evil. 
But again, if the stories put in print concern- 
ing Henry Ward Heochar and Theodore Til- | it remains for sugar four or five hours, for 
; 1! ton are obscene and come under the law, | ® 
his pathetic) what are we to say of Harriet Beecher 


country. 


Stowe’s disgusting revelation of the 
n? 


It is true that Mesdames Woodhull 
: . Claflin are infamous women, and under’ the 
But, for every one versed in our national } jaw of female libel to which we have calle 
history, whether from actual experience or | attention, chastity enters as a grave consid- 
sympathy, or rather 
wrath, is somewhat balanced by the discov- 
ery that Challis, the remaining prosecuting 
witness, is not only quite as bad as the de- 


eration. But, then 


fendants, but was t 


and supporter, 


of the prosecution hesitates and delays A 
punishes the women by imprisonment without | large proportions in 


trial. 


pathy for the imprisoned. A year sin 


expressed our opinion modestly of Woedhull 


and sister, and got in return 


abuse quite as savage and obscene as any 

ured out on Beecher and Challis. 
of one day may become the representative | washed off the bilge water with the soap of 
man of the next, this bust, in the thought | indifference, and went our way. But this 


roceeding in New York is an insult and an 


; an insult to common sense, 


protection,—Sunday Capital. 
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FIREMEN.—The Albany Ezpress says : 


“The Supreme Court of 


town c 
of the Fitchburg 


on, destro 
fire extended. The 
sible for the gg, Ey i yy A 
acts of its ts. By w 


The fact is | Were, 12 
h his iron-clad skull | tion, which produced that year 


yaaa A to the law upon which we depend for 


Massach 
made a very important decision last week in three 
regard to the rights of firemen at a confla- | by a wall of mud. 
gration. The facts of the case bronght to | is 
the attention of the court are as fo. 
Ata fire in Somerville the hose of a Charles- | f 
ompany was stretched across the track | ancient 
railroad. An approaching 
of the | train was notified of the fact, but in defiance 
e usual | of the warnings of the firemen the train kept | like and fierce as our 
the hose, by which act the 


is held suapee its own 


common the 
the right of the road, and the | poin 


step, 
be 


and vilifyin 


It | language of Mr. Greeley, 


the false and defamatory 


@ re- 
char- | missioners—Wade, Howe, 


ved all these charges 


; and | founded, bui the Republican 


country, with very few een si 


Sumner, that they scarcel 


uation, to be 


York Tribune and Sun, 

dent their 

syered. 
e, the people have spoken em 


matter before Congress. We hope 


first- 


e pri- 


The manufacture of 


in 1868, 8 A. 
t ob-| pounds of syrup and 8,000,000 of 


sean- 
Now 


, bare 


tub, where, under constant stirring 


dead 
q | usually requires six 


made, or manufactured into syrup. 


pursued in the United States, 
starch is chiefly employed. 
The 


and 
corn can 
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Khiva. 


ce we 


a column Of} opsect of the Recent Russian Expedition. 


In the excitement of a quadrennial elec- 
tion few would stop to notice two ay ae 
e de- 
parture of a Russian expedition to Khiva 
the other informing us of its recall. Yet a of crops 
smaller matter than a Russian expedition | pjgn 


We 


grams from Europe, one announcin 


and a 


and we see no reason why he should not now 
Therefore, Resolved, 


A. G. D. 
‘* Laurel, Prince George’s county, Novem- | favora 
y to be justified by the most extreme ne- | ber 21, 1872.’’ 
cessity, if justifiable at all, and only 
taken, if taken at all, very deliberately, 
with the most careful attention to the wi 


The triumphant re-election of President 
= Grant cannot be segerdod. as other than a 
Shes | cordial indorsement of all the great measures - 
of his administration, and was the voice of | North Carolina, 173 
e people virtually saying to each and all 
of those who were foremost in slandering 
his character, in the emphatic 
“You lie, sir.” Of | 5 
accusations 
against the honesty of President Grant, there 
ae was none that exceeded in enormity and 
opinion of the country there has never been | haseness the charges of corruption against 
en- | him in relation to the proposed annexation 
of Santo Domingo. The report of the Com- 
and White— 
to be false and un- 
ress of the | #Verage 
was 80 

fearful of the power and influence of Senator | Steam Street Cars—An Interesting 
dared to refer to 
manifold proof of the falsity ofhis charges. 
Their report was allowed, under what was 
deemed the exigencies of the political sit- 
hed aside, and Sumner, | P¥ 
Schurz, Trumbull, and Tipton, nel nes a0 
upon the Presi- 
hials of defamation almost unan- | quence of its sharp turns and stee 
he time for vindication has now 


hatically 
in favor of the annexation of Santo Denduae 


‘| and other officers of the road who made the 


and no time should be lost in bringing the was so long the terror and the pride. 


to see 
Maryland take the lead in giving expression 
to the voice of the people.—Balt. American. 


The Grape Sugar Industry. 
sugar has as- 


p two or three hours. It is then put into 
e neutralizing tanks to be treated with car- 
bonate of lime and left until the sediment, 
chiefly composed of gypeum, has settled ; this 
ours. ‘ The sweet liquid 

thus obtained is evaporated in vacuum pans, taking a good home r.* Kee 
d | filtered, and left to crystalize, if sugar is to pet g pave ping 


The | tention. to the good 
does not essentially differ from that eae a nine ’—in 


great increase in the wine-growing | etc, uncove 
ir intimate associate | districts of America has occasioned an eN-| money is lost in this way than most 


demand for glucose, and the manufac- illing to believe. Permi 
and so the learned advocate jp ate catiaks appears Jeatined to aneume (eens 


e United States, w 


At that date apparently twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. of the crop, or — one 
million bales, remained to be picked, and 
subject to the vicissitudes of the weather, 
which might decrease the final te by 
beating storms or slightly enlarge it bya 

ble season for opening and gathering 
the fiber of the top crop. 

The “‘ indicated product of fiber per acre,”’ 


lowing averages for each State, namely: 
lina, 182; G 1 rin § ots “Aine 
a, 182; Geo ; Flonda, H 
bama, 170; Mcp, 200; ’ Louisiana, 
215; Texas, 220; Sas, 170; Tennes- 
e 7. 
The area in cotton, as calculated for the 
returns of 1872, is as follows: In North 
Carolina, 450,629; South Carolina, 570,652; 
Georgia, 1,311,331; Florida, 158,099; Ala- 
bama, 1,387,972; Mississippi, 1,537,618; 
Louisiana, 940,218; Texas, 914,269; Ar- 
kansas, 693,512; Tennessee, 518, 

In calculating the indicated the 
bale is estimated at 465 pounds. 
—____—‘'»> 


The horse disease has turned the attention 
of street railway officers to new means for 
opelling their cars, and on Saturday even- 
ing an experiment with a steam car was made 
on the Bleecker street line, which, in conse- 

grades, 
offers more obstacles to its s use than 
any-other in the city. The trial, however, 
was eminently sa tory to the President 


trip from Tenth avenue to Fulton Fi 
Without external aid it easily turned 
sharpest corner, and on the top of the stee 
grade in Elm street it was stopped, rev 
and backed down the declivity, returning with- 
out the slightest hindrance. The car, which 
was invented in Newark about two years ago, 
is known as the Remington steamcar. Onl 
one other, which is now oer ay Tlion, N. 
Y., has been manufactured by the Remington 
Company. It is of the. size of an ordinary 
street car and has nearly the same appear: 


ance, the machinery, embracing a ae th _ 


engine of five-horse power, 
front platform, which is also pro with a 
box containing coal enough for half a day. 
Only two men, a conductor and e » are 
uired ag wna ot, SED con bo ae 
very quickly by suddenly rev engine. 
With 'a light load and on a — t track, itis 
said to have run at the rate of twenty-four 
miles an hour. The car at Ilion has carried 


ing a similar number. 

The President of the Bleecker Street Com- 
pany is said to be in favor of the introduction 
of the car on his line.—New York Evening 


‘ost, Meus. SR error 

How A FARMER May Lose MonEy.—By 

no 
ount of home rations. Pa no at- 

ree aad maxim—“* yn ch in 


regard to sowing of 


where corn | grain and planting of grain at the 


proper 

time. Leaving reapers, plows, cultivators, 
from t the hi and sun. More 
ople 
en 
implements to be scattered over the farm 


here | until they are irreparable. By repairing 
obtained in unlimited quantity.— | proken ‘natiepncat at the proper time, many 
We do not write this with a particle of sym- | Forney’s Press. of the 


dollars may be saved—a 
tion ‘“*time is money.’ 
auction sales and purchasing all 
trumpery, because, in the words 
vendor, the articles are scold “ cheap.” 
sia fe ae aire are 
untils cattle are e 

meadow or tee fields, or fruit 
trees. ~Disbelieving the principle of rotation 
the experimen 


asser- 
Attending the 


against Khiva would, if the opportunity were | havin t without 
fitting, suffice,to reopen the never-ending | than Salt the atten 
IMPORTANT DecIsION—TaE Rrauts oF | Eastern question, and set all Europe in @| them profitable. Practical economy 


blaze of war. 


Ows: 


— g 


land, pares by 
burde 


sake, be simpl 


“ee | te, and 


e men 
media she had no right to cross the hose 


law harmonize id this decision.’’ 





distinctly that such action was without au- | over the rails. Common sense and common |§ 


Liability of Iusarance Companics. ee, the 


ty for the losq tent ed 

buildings to | field 40, 
has arisen in | an expedition 
command of 


who make population, 


n 

to be able to 

fighting men. In 
was 


usetts | The city of Khiva itself is a collection of 
or four thousand mud huts, surrounde: 
The Khanate, of which it ing innumerable tribes 
the capital, is surrounded on all sides by ses, and two or three lazy S 
ee ee eteniiee hon the Tinea river, Be eaeegy er ae 
it on e Jihon river, : 

( xus, which traverses it just before _o 
its waters into the sea of Aral. 
a race as war-| English people are noted for 
dians and but little | and they often 
higher in the scale of civilization, would, for| One was 


priving stock of 
winter, and 
as rotten and 


or fodder 
rats on the 


ha 


E 
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Fecunpity or Ducks AND HENs. 


make 


lately 
fecundity 


as returned from each county, makes the fol- b 


may be notoriously corrupt. = he 
kinds of | ™ay prove his right to the office bey: a 
of the | tion, 


Death of an Irish Smuggtier. 
BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
‘ } 


In Scribner's for December there is the fol- 
lowing graphic description, by Mr. Froude, 
of the death of a famous Irish smuggler of 
the eighteenth century ; 


It was a strange wild place, close’ to the 
sea, amidst rocks and bogs and utter deso- 
lation. Near it stood the wreck of a roofless 
church, and the yet older ruin of some Dan- 
ish pirates’ nest. The shadowy form of the 
b tine was visible through the gray sheet 
of falling rain, at anchor in the harbor, and 
from the rocks in the entrance came the 
moaning of the Atlantic swell. Morty, 
looking for no visitors on such a night, had 
neglected to post sentinels. The house was 
surrounded, and the wolf wastrapped. The 
dogs inside were the first to take alarm. A 
violent ing was heard, and then suddenly 
the door was wn open. Morty appeared 
in his shirt, fired@ blunderbuss at the men 
who were n t to him and retired. A 
volley of small arms followed from the win- 
dows and slits in the wall. One soldier was 
killed and three others wounded. The 
strictest orders had been given to take Morty, 
if possible, alive, and the fire was not at 
first returned. ¢ house was evidently full 
of men ; eighteen of them bolted, one after 
the other, in the hopes of drawing off the 
es into pursuit. Each, however, was 
caught and examined, and, when found not 
to be the man whom the party came in search 
of, was let go. At last there was but five 
left in the house. Morty saw that his time 
was come. He did not choose to be taken, 
and determined to die like a man. He sent 
out his wife and child, who were with him, 
with a request that their lives might be 

- The officer in command received 
them kindly, and gave them such protection 
as he could. Morty himself refused to sur- 
render; it was determined to set fire to 
the thatch, and wild-fire was thrust under 
the eaves. The straw was soaked with the 
wet, and t refused tocatch. At last it 
blazed up ; the flames seized the dry rafters ; 
the roof fell in, and amidst the burning 
ruins Morty and his four remaining com- 

ons were seen standing at bay, blunder- 
uss in hand. He was evidently desperate, 
and to save life it was neces to shoot 
him. The soldiers fired; Morty fell with a 
ball through his heart. Two of his com- 
rades fell at his side; the other two were 
taken; the same two, it so happened, who 
had been Morty’s companions at the murder 
of Puxley. One of them, Little John Sullivan 
he was called, was perhaps Morty’s kins- 
; the name of the other was Daniel 
Connell. The barony of Iveragh and Darry- 
nane Abbey, where the Connells, or O’Con- 
nells, of later celebrity had already eatab- 
ed themselves, was but seven miles dis- 
tant across the water; and it is thus possi- 
ble, and even probable, that Daniel Connell 
who had assisted at phy 2 murder, an 
escaped the bullets at Cleinderry, was a 
scion of the same family which, in the next 
generation, produced the Liberator. 

The weather it impossible to carry 
off the brigantine, she was sunk when day- 
light came at her anchorage. The fire was 
extinguished; the ruins of the house were 
searched; and Morty’s account-books, (he 
was punctual as Dirk Hatteraick himself in 
his money transactions,) his bills, notes, and 

were found uninjured. Among them 
were found letters from many persons of con- 
sequence in the country, showing that they 
were accomplices in the assassimation of the 
revenue officers. Twenty ankers of brandy 
and some chests of tea had been destroyed 


was carried to Cork. His 
bl a spike over the gate 
of the south jail. rest of him was buried 
in the Battery. The prisoners canbe traced 
to the jail; there is no mention that either 
of them were hanged, but of their further 
fate the records are silent. 

So ended one of the last heroes of Irish 
imagination, on whose character the histo- 
rian, who considers that he and such as he 
were the natural outgrowth of the legislation 
to which it was ~~ t wise and just to sub- 
mit his country, will not comment unchari- 
Loe fi aa had ed, might had — 

m nobly governed, t perhaps have 
reconciled him to its rulers, and opened for 
him an honorable and illustrious career. At 
worst he might have continued te serve with 
his sword a Catholic sovereign, and t 
have carved his way with it to rank and dis- 
tinction. He was tempted home by the op- 
portunities of anarchy and the hopes of re- 
venge. In his own adventurous way he 
levied war to the last nst the men and 
oe he 

° en ell he fe a 
which made his crimes forgotten, and 
ghost of his name still hovers about the wild 
shores of the Kenmare river, of which he 


i 
8 
hoot unieniones 
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State Rights Shield Fraud. 


The Picayune explains that by ‘“‘ the sw 
in our local politics” it means the Fed- 
eral Government has no right whatever to 
interfere in a State election under any cir- 
cumstances. If believes, we presume, that 
the right of the Government to prevent fraud 
in a local eleetion cannot be conceded with- 
out thereby admitting the t to 
fraud, that thus our li 
crushed and a great despotism established. 
This view is natural to a State rights man of 
the Calhoun school, but very erroneous. It 

ws out of the inexplicable notion that 
berty depends autonomy of the 
States, which implies that a large State must 
of necessity be despotic. The merging of the 
sovéreignty of thirty-seven States into the 
sovereignty of one great. free and glorious 
nation, to our mind, only strengthens free- 
dom, and secures us from disintegration and 
consequent anarchy. The Pi is stick- 
ling for the shadow and re 
of liberty while the substance escapes. 
save the ts of the State it would deliber- 
the rights of the people. 

See how the doctrine of States rights works 
in Louisiana! The Picayune says the Fed- 
eral authority in no shape or form must inter- 
fere. Let us themsuppose a case, which may 
only prove too true. A corrupt State gov- 
ernment has held an election under a corrupt 
law, which corrupt State courts sustain, and 
at which Gen. eg ge receives a major- 
ity of the votes for a local office. t 
he is de by those whose duty it is to 
protect him, and the commission is given to 
another. Has Gen. Beauregard any remedy 
that is not an absolute mockery? He ap- 
peals to the State courtsin vain. The courts 


they either do not or cannot give it to 
him. Here, then, his resources are exhausted 
to the Picayune. Ifthe Governor 

is against him the State courts may be defied 
the j by force from the 
bench, but still the Power must re- 
main a spectator of scenes in the 
that wOuld make the angels 
ts” of States must not be 
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mind. he gave me | was brought against me. Forty-five pounds | I6 is upon a framework on the back an 
py scow aoe on. sf in notes were stuffed into the pocket of that db a the shoulders. 
“ . 
I thought, “what com PAN WwW. FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 
NEW YORK. The New Natrona Era will partake of a two 


a cran t the 
” found the fellow,’ fatal sketch-book which was found in my bearer leans raning ou 
aia ve mean by following me? 1 wish I| possession. It was impossible for me to/ neck like a turtle or a Turnish porter, = 
could remember where I have seen him be-| prove that I had not stolen it, or that the with slow, dragging bg edhe 
fore.”? After this I saw him but once again, | pistol did not belong to me. True, no one | the sustaining straps sink into the s a 
but that once was sufficient for a life time. had ever seen me with it until the coast- | in a way that looks painful, whether it really fold nature—that of an Advocate and an Edu. 
Far away upon the lonely, desolate shore | guardsman came up, but equally true was it|is or not. I suppose one must attribute to cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main. 
which stretched for miles to the west of the | no one had ever seen the unhappy man with | this heavy work of the women to the number tain every right pertaining to the American cit 
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America ely to meet wi an in roughout. Itis heated with ho ri wherever the Constitution extends or th 
rently the only living creature to be seen. A | carefully to conceal it. These were aw g 8 oan ensign waves. As, an Educator, it. 
columns will be an especial medium for the 
effective diffusion of right principles and much. 
needed instruction, and for the inculcation 0; 











[From the Washington Chronicle.] 


‘For his vindication General Grant could 
afford to wait in silence.’’—Hartférd Courant. 


Under the tide of obloquy poured on -his 








name 
Like Ossa on Pelion, from the East and the 
West, 
Yesterday’s victory proclaims his fame 
Sublimer far than word can attest. 
Simply magnificent his bearing has been, 
Eloquent silence has made him t; 
Slanderous tongues should be silent again, 
Submitting in quiet to his well-deserved fate. 
Generous deeds in war, gentle acts in peace, 
Recording history is busy with these ; 
Annals that shine in political state 


Near Houston, 


i National Savings Bank. 


This house possesses attractions superior to 
= ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


1 hich have | facts which told heavil inst me, setting | dwarfs during a lifetime as he might see in| gir, abundantly supplied with hot and cold wa- 
eeett Sine aiouly pry ogy net > for | aside minor details. No, there was only one | one little town of Heidleberg in a month. ter baths for the use of boarders; and is de- 
several hours, has now obscured the summer | line of defense, and this, in the end, was —- _— — fone ew vad agg .~ a 
sky as with a pall, bringing into ghostly re- | adopted successfully. or respectable families. e location is cen 


Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 
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las The Earth More Than Two Banking Mouse 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Not less important, as every one sees, 
Than the deeds of his foemen who uttered 
their hate. 
—a oe 


lief the chalk cliffs abounding on the coast, 
and the solitary whitewashed coast-guard 
station standing upon the highest promon- 
to 


I had to prove that the young artist was a 
suicidal maniac, who had been in confine- 
ment in the Homeskirk asylum at the time I 
had visited it some years previously; that 


Motions? 


— 


That in times long past the present land was 


tral and it possesses the advantage of bein 
within a few minutes walk of the principa 


r 


churches, and the very main line of city rail- 
oads. 


Opposite the Treasury. 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 


those habits of industry, economy, and self-re. 
liance which conduce to independent manhood, 
and give vitality and energy to free government, 
verned. 


ry. I have strolled thither after my usual 
habit in such neighborhoods, watehing the 
effect of the wind and weather, and making 
notes of the beauties that strike me. The 
natural approach of twilight is hastening by 
the everdeepening gloom of the clouds. I 


insuring in return blessingsto the 
While the editors of the New Neatens. Era 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, oe thecolumns will be open for 
the discussion of all questions of vital import- 
ance to the country by any of its citizens. Com- 
munications suitable for publication in these 


the bed of the ocean; and that in other ages 
there existed a period usually called the ‘‘glac- 
ial period,’”’ when the grim ice king held full 
sway, and all was ice and frost, has been pe | 
demonst ; and to reconcile these facts wit 

the theory that the earth has only two motions, 


received. 
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UNDER THE BEAM. 


{From All the Year Round.) 


Ever a wanderer at heart, I am as fond to 
this day, at the age of sixty-three, of tramp- 
ing about from place to place as when I first 


Strangers visiting the city, can avoid the ag- 
ravating delays; by not giving up the checks 
or their baggage to express agents, on the line 
of railways or on board of steamboats, but hold 
on to their checks until they arrive at the house, 
when the proprietor will send for their bag- 


he had been released under the impression 
that he was cured, and that it was ~~ 
possible for the malady to haye returned. I 
could not rely on my position in life, and my 
hitherto untarnished character for having my 


began to fecl my legs, and when a certain 
independence gave me the freedom to use 
them as I pleased. Notasamere pedestrian 
~ do I take my walks abroad, (though I have 

done my thirty-five miles in a day when ne- 
cessary,) but because I have been of an 
inquiring turn of mind, liking to see for my- 
self as much as possible, at home and abroad, 
the ways of men and cities. Not as a mere 
superficial observer either (if I may say it 
myself) have I tramped these many years up 
and down the world. Ihave always watched 
with as much interest the workings of social, 
commercial, and political institutions as I 
have the outer aspect of people, things, and 
places; making thorough acquaintance with 
the varied conditions of my kind, as circum- 
stances or the country’s laws may beget 
them. 

Thus churches, museums, picture galleries, 
and the rest of the hackneyed sights of a 
capital or district, never quite satisfy my in- 
quisitive disposition. I, forsooth, must push 
my personal experiences into courts of jus- 
tice, national assemblies, parliaments, and 
so forth; the interior of — manufac- 
tories, prisons, lunatic asylums, hospitals, 
workhouses, institutions for the blind, deaf, 
and dumb—in a word, like the oft-quoted 
French sapeur, nothing to me was sacred. 

Equally attractive, too, have ever been the 
beauties ofnature. These, under every phase 
and aspect, have employed as fair a share of 
my attention and enthusiasm as have the 
abodes of men. The solitudes of mountains 
forests, or the seashore have had equal 
charms, in their turn, with the hum and bus- 
tle of commercial centres ; and I befleve I 
have appreciated, with the enthusiasm of a 
painter, all the glories of form and color 
which nature displays, with such prodigal 
hands, to those who have the eye to appre- 
ciate and the heart to feel them. 

But I must stay my pen; it is not, fortu- 
nately for the reader, to give an account of 
my personal predilections that I have taken 
it up; only this much about myself it has 
been necessary to say, for the understanding 
of what is tofollow. Naturally some amount 
of adventure must have resulted from such 
a life ; some episodes, serious and comic, that 
may be more or less worth the telling. To 
tell of the most serious, however, ofall that 
ever befell me, is the purpose of this present 
writing—so serious, indeed, that there was 
well-nigh a chance of its having brought my 
nomadic existence to a premature aol igno- 
ble close. Very horrible was that time, and 
I shall never cease to look back at it with a 
shudder, though nearly thirty years have 
pissed since then. 

Well, it was the merry month of July, and 
upon a gorse and bramble-covered eminence 
overhanging a certain retired little fishing 
town on our southwestern coast, sat an 
artist, hard at work at his easel. Sheltered 
by his white umbrella from the rays of the 
fierce but declining sun, absorbed in the 
—- of the lovely landscape before him 

e failed to observe the noiseless approach of 

a strolling pedestrian. This latter, however 
did not (as he at first felt inclined) go up and 
boldly examine the sketch, but flung himself 
down at a little distance, :nd thence contem- 
plated, as his strong eyesight enabled him to 
do, the aspect of the painter himself; for 
there was something peculiar about him, at 
once fascinating and disagreeable ; fascinat- 
ing, because he was young, good-looking, 
wild, and enthusiastic; disagreeable, because 
his appearance conjured up some unpleasant 
and at the same time untraceable reminis- 
e2nce. Where had I seen him before ? 

This was the question that interested me, so 
soon as I came close enough to see his face, 
and to its solution I devoted myself unsuc- 
cessfully for nearly a quarter of an hour, as 
I lay there watching him. He did not notice 
me all that while, but at last, rising from his 
camp-stool, and stepping back to take a more 
distant view of his work, he glanced in my 
direction, and apparently annoyed at the un- 
expected presence of a stranger, scowled 
forbiddingly, and in resettling to his work so 
readjusted his umbrella as to shield himself 
from further observation. Taking the hint, 
I immediately rose, and departed towards 
the town, where I was staying. He, too, 
was evidently staying at the same place, for, 
after this first evening’s meeting, I constantly 
came across him in the neighborhood. I was 
there, as 1 am anywhere during my wander- 
ings, for my own behoof and pleasure; 
sketching, boating, botanizing—what not? 
But whenever I met this young fellow, I 
somehow seemed to wish I were somewhere 
else, for associated with him was always the 
same vague, unpleasant reminiscence, which 
I could not account for. 

One day, reluctantly on his part, determin- 
edly on mine, we got into conversation. I 
had been sketching down on the shore. He 
arrived there, apparatus in hand, and seemed 
casting about in doubt as to where he should 
settle himself for a sketch. Very civilly I 
ventured a suggestion as to position. He 
thanked me curtly in a grating voice, and 
with a strong north-country accent. I took 
advantage of this introduction to see if I 
could, by a little talk with him, discover the 
cause of the curious effect his presence always 
had upon me, and find an answer to the for- 
ever unduly recurring question, Where have 
I seen him before ? 

‘*T am amerc amateur, you know,” I went 
on to say, ‘‘ but I am very fond of art; I 
have seen a good deal of it, and know very 
many artists. I can’t help thinking I must 
have met you at some time or other, but for 
the life of me I cannot remémber where,’? 

“It may be,” he replied, abstractedly, as 
he gazed round at sea and sky, cliff and rock, 
‘**I don’t remember you; on that ledge, there 
is a good subject ?”’ he added, pointing to a 
spot I had indicated. 

“Yes. Iwill show you exactly where I 
think it comes best; I have been trying to do 
a little daub of it; it may give you an idea of 
the lines as they arrange themselves.””’ And 
I took up the sketch from my folio while 
speaking. 

Iie gave but the merest glance at it, look- 
ing with his fierce, piercing eyes in another 
direction the next instant, reminding me of 
the ever-shifting, far-off gaze observable in 
birds or beasts of prey. We moved toward 

the ledge of rock. I continued: ‘You have 
been doing a good deal of work here, I 
imagine ?”’ 

No answer. I repeated my inquiry. 

“I beg your pardon; what did you say? 
Oh, yes, yes,” he quickly added, ‘ta great 
deal, a great deal; there is fine stuff about 
here ; just what I like ;’’ but as suon as we 
began to walk, he bent his gaze on the ground 
and became very absent. 

I was garrulous, however. as is my wont : 
for having thoroughly got over, from fone ex- 
perience, the exclusiveness of the Briton with 
regard to strangers, I am not to be put down 
by a display of that quality in my country- 
nen, and in my time 1| have drawn out and 
- developed the most uncompromising, hermit- 
like people into really conversational, pleas- 
ant beings. So I went on chatting, and as 
we veda’ the ledge of the rock to 
point out the subject; but he soon eat me 
shert, and in an awkward, absent manner, 
and in a strange, forbidding look, declared 
that he had done sketching for the day, and 
abruptly turned away by a side path up the 


shall rong save the daylight as is, and 
knowin ere is.a short cut across the 
downs, I ascend a cliff path which passed 
close by the coast-guard station. Exchanging 
a word or two with the man on duty at the 
lookout about the coming storm, I made 
straight off for a copse or fir plantation 
through which the way lies. 

~This is scarcely three hundred yards dis- 
tant, butto reach it I have to descend into a 
little cup-like hollow of the hill, the bottom 
of which is not in view until I am close upon 
it. As I reach it, the first thing I see is my 
artist friend packing up his traps, and evi- 
dently on the point of starting homewards. 
He has been sketching, and I come up with 
him unavoidably, as S is just slinging his 
haversack on to his shoulder, and_after an 
awkward sort of recognition, we ascend the 
further side of the little valley, and enter 
the woods together. The path almost im- 
mediately becomes so narrow that there is no 
room ror us to walk side by side, so we go 
on in Indian file, he taking the lead, which I 
have tgp | accorded him. As I do not 
greatly care for his company, it is my in- 
tention to drop well behind, but he proceeds 
so slowly that I cannot keep much distance 
between us. I endeavor to stimulate his 
pace by suggesting that we shall get a wet- 
ting if we don’t push ahead, for large drops 
are beginning to patter solemnly among the 
trees, which are growing thicker and thicker, 
lentiing additional gloom to the place. 

He takes no notice of what I say, and as 
now I cannot pass him, we jog on as we are 
for a few paces. I know that presently the 
wood will open a little at a clearing; ‘‘then,”’ 
I say to myself, **I will go on independently.” 
Just before we reach this spot his haversack 
slips, and appears to inconvenience him, 
laden as he is with easel, camp-stool, three 
small articles fell out—a color-box, a brush- 
case, a small pocket sketch-book, a sponge, 
awater-bottle. Hastily picking up the two 
former, and cramming them back into the 
sack he goes on without apparently noticin 
the other things. I come upon them an 
pick them _ I call to him. 

“Bring them along,’’ he replies, without 
stopping or looking back ; “put them in your 
pocket; I don’t want them.’’ 

**Nonsense, my dear sir,’ I say hurrying 
up behind him, ‘‘here’s your book and ——” 

“Keep it, keep it,’? he hastily interrupts ; 
“it will be of use to you, it’s of none to me. 
There are some useful figures in it. You are 
a dabbling amateur, and amateurs are seldom 


good at og 

Again I remonstrate; again he repeats 
something to the same effect as before ; and 
as I cannot get him to stop or turn round, I 
carry the articles a little way, irresolute, and 
then, as some overhanging branches oblige 
me to push them aside, I drop the sketch- 
book, etc., mechanically into my shooting- 
coat pocket, in order to get the free use of 
my hand. In another minute we are emerg- 
ing into the clearing, where there is more 
light, and I am about to renew my protesta- 
tions ro the book, thinking all the 
while how odd his manner is, when he, on a 
sudden, turns round, faces me, and with a 
jerk and clatter flings down his sketching 
apparatus. 

am not less startled by the abruptness 

of this proceéding than by his strange and 
wild expression. His face, always long and 
thin, now looks horribly so, and ghastly pale, 
and his eyes, usually bright and piercing, 
have a cat-like glaze over them, and glitter 
rather than shine. The nasal and cheek 
bones stand out with undue prominence ; one 
of his thin, bony hands runs quickly through 
his wavy brown hair, pushing off his wide- 
awake ; his other, raised to his inner breast 
pocket, nervously clutches what, te my hor- 
ror, I see is the butt-end ofa pistol. There 
is a clammy crust of foam around his thin, 
beardless lips, as he gasps out in his hollow, 
grating voice, ‘‘You are right; we have met 
fore ; but we shall never meet there again ! 
Villain, blasphemer, perjurer though I am, I 
will not have my steps dogged by you, or any 
one. Never again within those walls shall—”’ 

He is drawing the pistol out now, and I am 
on the point of rushing at him, when he steps 
briskly back a pace or two, turns the muzzle 
straight against his heart, and with the loud 
ringing report that follows, springs high into 
pind. air, and falls face downwards at my feet, 

ead! 

With a frantic impulse I turn the body 
over, and then for the first time, as I gaze 
upon his agonized and distorted features, I 
remember with the suddenness of a light- 
ning flash where I have seen him before. 

It was in the padded room at the Homes- 
kirk lunatic asylum. 

Aghasty bewildered, unconscious of what 
next happens, I only know that some little 
while later I am surrounded by a small group 
of people, two or three coast-guardsmen, and 
a farm-laborer. One of the former, a petty 
officer by his uniform, addressed me civilly 
but firmly : 

‘This is bad business, sir! I don’t know 
what you may wish to say about it, but if I 
may be so bold, I’d recommend you to say 
nothing now»’’ 

“Saynothingnow? Why? Whatdo you 
mean ??? 

“Well, you see, sir, it might complicate 
matters. We should have to repeat what 
you say, and it might be used against you.”’ 

“Used against me?’ say I, the truth-not 
yet dawning upon me; ‘‘explain yourself.’”’ 

‘*Well, my man here, who was on duty at 
the lookout, saw you and’ (here the coast- 
guard gives a jerk with his thumb over his 
shoulder) “‘and the young gentleman that 
was making the draft come into the wood to- 
gether, and a few minutes after he hears the 
report of fire-arms, and as it is his duty to in- 
— into such things and prevent ’em, lest 

ey be mistook for signals, why, you see, he 
runs quickly down the hill, and up here into 
this bit of clearing, and what does he find? 
Why you, kneeling over the unfortunate 
young gentleman, with the pistol in one 

and and the other a-fecling inside the breast 
of his coat, and then, when my man fetches 
us, he says: ‘That young fellow, when he 
was making his draft this afternoon, began 
talking to me, and when I asked him about 
his draftings, and supposed they was wortha 
good deal of money, he replies : ‘Money | I 
should think they were too! see here!’ and 
he pulls out of a little book a whole bundle 
of bank-notes, and flourished ’em in my face, 
saying, I've got all these for some drawings 
I have made lately hereabouts.’ Well, you 
see, when my man tells me this, the first 
thing we do when we come here is to over- 
haul the young gentleman’s kets, and 
then the notes and the little drafting book 
where he had ’em are nowhere to be seen, 
and this being the case I’m afraid I must 
keep my eye upon you till I have reported 
ae tee tre etn proceeds with this 

8 coast-guar n w 

statement, I. gradually became aware of the 
serious position I am in; and just as he 
finishes, I recollect that probably the sketch- 
ane in a the one at this moment 

my pocket. e long impending 
now bursts overhead in a deluge of rain ; the 
wind rages ; and amidst thander and light- 
ning, and a pitchy darkness, J am taken back 
aun ip custody to the lonely coast-guard 
sta stp + “4 ‘ 


storm | Bete sooth, to complaint on’ the 

up his mou enter a nt on their 
behalf, In Heidleberg the 
eoonninge and, seen at some 


account of the tragedy believed. : 
But, ah me! the anxiety whilst these things 
were pending and the evidence got together. 
The director of the asylum who had shown 
me over it was dead; the keepers or attend- 
ants changed or discharged ; the medical men 
or other authorities connected with the case 
were all in the far north, and were subpoenaed 
with considerable difficulty. The friends of 
the unfortunate lunatic had been greatly to 
blame in allowing him such unwatched free- 
dom, but it was thought that, in permitting 
him to travelin pursuit of his much-loved art, 
they were adopting the surest means of re- 
storing him to health. I recollected after- 
wards that he had been pointed out to me, 
during my inquisitorial visit to the asylum, 
as a peculiar case of monomania., He be- 
lieved that he had committed some dreadful 
crime, which he could not expiate with his 
life. I recollect that he eyed me distrust- 
fully, appearing to overhear and resent the 
muttered remarks the doctor made about him. 
He recognized me probably from the first, 
when we again met on the height above that 
little seaside town, and my face may have 
revived in his poor demented brain some hor- 
rible and mysterious association, and thus 
became the exciting cause of that access of 
his madness which ended in self-destruction. 
However this may have been, it was difficult 
to account for the strange and disagreeable 
effect his presence always had upon me. 
Could I but have remembered earlier where 
I saw him before, I should have been, of 
course, on my guard, His life, poor fellow, 
might have been spared, and I should have 
escaped the fearful suffering I endured whilst 
standing under the shadow of the Black 
Beam. 


o> oe 
A Woman's Stratagem and its 
Result, 
story comes from Athens about Greek 
— very refreshing to honest people, 
suggestive of the question whether wo- 
men might not govern Greece better than its 
men. One of the curses of modern Hellas 
as everybody knows, is the unextirpated 
guild of brigands, who infest the land, defy- 
ing the government, suppressing commerce, 
demoralizing the peasanty, and robbing and 
murdering strangers orrich natives. One of 
these unhanged villains lately captured the 
youthful son of a widow woman of property 
well known upon the border. The us 
message was sent down from the hills: The 
brigand chief must have 1,000 drachms by a 
certain day, or the life of the boy—he was 
only twelve years old—would pay the forfejt. 
As usual, too, the last hope which a mother 
could cherish in such a frightful position was 
the chance of government help. ‘The wretch- 
edly weak administrations which play at “ in 
and out’ in Athens still allow these scoun- 
drels to hold the roads and ses of the 
country, and this poor woman had to trust 
to her own courage and wits. Neither were 
wanting ; there was some true old Odyssean 
blood in her, and she hit upon a plan for 
saving both her child and her drachms. She 
had a brother, a young fellow of perfect 
pluck, though his cheeks were as smooth as 
the Dalian Apollo’s, and him she dressed up 
carefully as a Greek girl. Having appointed 
to meet the robber chief in a certain spot, 
she took up 200 drachms and a present of 
cakes and fruits, the ‘* Greek girl’”’ going 
with her as a ‘‘guide.’’ On reaching the 
place they found the scoundrel waiting, with 
the captive lad bound hand and foot beside 
him. The woman first ascertained by cun- 
ning questions that the man was really alone ; 
and then offered, with many supplications, 
her money and the present of cakes and 
fruits. The villain took the latter and 
munched while he counted out the drachmas ; 
then,. with a fierce oath, he said it was far 
too little—that she must go back and send 
enough to make up 1,000, or the head of the 
lad would be sent down to her without delay. 
While the woman clung supplicating to his 
knees, the ‘‘Greek girl’? suddenly flung a 
grip of iron round the robber’s arms, and, as 
the fellow was then pinioned, the outraged 
mother drew a loaded pistol and shot him 
dead. The pair lost no time in liberatin 
the lad, nor did they forget to cut off an 
wrap in a cloth the h of the ‘‘ chief ;’’ 
and, as a reward of 3,000 drachmas had been 
set upon this precious article, they made 
quite an excellent day’s business of it, on 
arriving safe and sound at their own village.— 
London Telegraph. 
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Sheep-Hilling Dogs. 


“IT would like to keep sheep on my hilly 
farm,’’ writes a correspondent, “‘but am 
afraid of the dogs. Is there no remedy ?’’ 
There are three remedies: 1. If there is a 
tax on dogs in your State, see that it is en- 
forced in your neighborhood. 2. If there is 
no dog lawin yonr State, vote for no man 
who will not pledge himself to do all he can 
to have one enacted. 3. Let all the sheep 
men in the neighborhood form themselves 
into an association. Let nothing be done to 
gratify personal spite ; but if asuspicious dog 
is found prowling about the farm, shoot him. 
Then, if the owner can prove damages, let the 
association pay them, and repeat the process, 
City and village dogs must be taught to sta 
athome. They are often abubed and half- 
starved, and it would be a mercy to them to 
give them one good meal of mutton with a 
little strychnine in tt. The neighbors might 
be told that this feast was provided solely for 
visitors, so that they keep their dogs at home, 

A good plan to adopt is, when a sheep dies, 
dress it and wash it with water containing a 
few spoonfuls of crude carbulic acid. It will 
preserve the meat for months, Cut it up in- 
to joints and hang it up, and you will always 
have a piece of mutton on hand for a h 
dog that may visit you from the city, village 
orswamp. It is rarely that a swell breil an 
well-fed dog attacks sheep, and it is not often 
that such dogs wander far from home at night. 
If there are any good dogs in the neigh 
hood, inform the owners of the fact that 
have set a trap for the half-starved prowion 
from the city, and that they had better fasten 
theirs up at night. In this way no harm is 
likely to be done.—American Agriculturist. 
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Working Cows in Teams. 

As for the cows, says a correspondent 
writing from Germany, they are worked in 
teams wherever we have been, save at Ham- 
urg. I have seen an ox but once since com- 
ing to this country, and then the creature 
was on the way to the butcher. The cows 
draw always by the head—not by the shoul.! 

ers, like oxen with us. Upon the head t!: 

women, too, beartheirloads. One sees (? 11 
in the cities going about with large bas! ix. 
cans, tubs, and what not, set upon a ! ich 

mat, which is hollowed underneath to fit the 
head. They walk so erect, however, swing 
their arms with such an air of independence, , 
and look, when a troup of them are seen to- 
turesque, that one cannot make 


, bright morning air by eyes which 
tte day hae “ook Sor jamed to 


flock in the early. 
be little distance | 


one on its own axis and the other round the 
sun, appears absurd. But suppose a-third mo- 
tion, slow—perhaps only a fraction of a mile 
yearly—has taken place, and is still going on 
round an axis at right angles with what is call- 
ed the polar axis, and we can then readily ac- 
count for much of the phenomena met with ; 
and there appears to be every reason to suppose 
that such a motion does exist. 

Commencing at @ point north of Hudson Bay, 
in latitude 70 deg. 5 min. north and longitude 
96 deg. 45 min. west of Greenwich, a line runs 
nearly south through the United States on which 
the magnetic needle has no declination or 
peints directly north and south, while at points 
on either side of the line the needle points in- 
ward at angles depending upon their distance 
east or west of the true magnetic meridian. 
The declination of these lines is not fixed, but 
increases every year at a regular rate, the lines 
on the east inclining more to west, while those 
on the west incline more to the east, as if the 
magnetic pole was slowly moving to the south 
along the os ofnodeclination. | 

In respect to the earth, the sun rises in the east 
and warms tbe globe in its passage to the west, 
inducing currents of electricity to flow from 
west to east; as the needle always stands at 
right angles to the electric current, it follows 
that the direction of the current must be chang- 
ing at the same rate as the declination of the 
needle. : 

A very slow third motion would account for 
this annual change in declination, the glacial 
period, and the time when the present terra 
firma was the bed of sea; for the earth, being a 
spheroid, the high lands ofthe north in their rev- 
olutions by a third motion would gradually be 
submerged as they approached the south, while 
the bottom of the sea in the present south 
would as gradually rise as it was carried north 
ward, Astronomy would show this motion if it 
did not every four years (with certaia excep 
tions) add one day, which would appear to com- 
pensate for a change in the inclination of the 
axis of the earth due to a third motion. : 

On every side in the Rocky Mountain region 
we have decided proof of the actions of glaciers 
and moantain torrents that in past ages cut their 
way through the solid rock, where now little rain- 
falls and the old water-courses are ever dry. 
Coal, also, in the greatest abundance exists 
throughout the Territory of Wyoming, showing 
that at one time dense forests covered the soil 
now bare of trees, proving that climates vast- 
ly different have existed at various periods. — 

Assuming that America is slowly revolving 
to the north, and consequently rising out of the 
ocean, we should expect to find that other por- 
tions of the globe are slowly revolving toward 
the south, and being as slowly submerged—and 
what do we findin England? That the climate 
of that country has greatly changed since its dis- 
covery there can be little doubt, and, as to its 
submersion, where are the large estates of the 
Earl of Goodwin? The wreck of many a noble 
vessel and the blanching bones of thouands of 
brave mariners answer, Here! at the bottom of 
the sea on the Goodwin Sands.— Boston Tran- 
script. 
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—‘Humph!” said an Englishman to a 
Scotchman, as they were walking over the 
fields, ‘‘oats are all very well in their way, 
but in England we feed them to our horses, 
while here they are food for men.”’ 

“Ay, ay!” said the Scotchman, ‘‘an’ just 
see a fine horses there are in England, 
and what fine men we have in Scotland!”’ 

—C. F. Kennedy, of Altamont, Califor- 
nia, has sued a —o and wealthy widow 
for $50,000 because she didn’t marry him 
when she said she would. 





BRUNSWICK HOTEL, 


A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 





THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


@eurzs "sce ble 


IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


Sanmapke BO ra. 


Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &c. 


- 


Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 


WwM. P. GOLDEN, 


oct31-ly Proprietor. 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 


Justice of the Peace, Notary 
Public, and 
Cognmissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 
Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


s@z- ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE, 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS, 

apl2-ly 


pep TREAsURY DEPARTMENT,‘ 








Orrick oF THE 
CoMPTROLLEB OF TRE CURRENCY, 
Wasuixaton, September 8, 1872. 
Whereas, by satisfactory evidence presented 
to the. undersigned, it has been made to appear 
that the Second National Bank of Washington, 
in the city of Washington, in the county of 
Washington and District of Columbia, has been 
duly organized under and agcording to the re- 
uirements of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An 
Ket to provide a National Currency secured bys 
a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide 
for the circulation and redemption thereof,” ap- 
proved June 8, 1864, and has complied with all 
the provisions of said act required to be complied 
with before commencing the business of banking 
under said act. 
Now, therefore, 1, John 8. Langworthy, Act- 
ing Comptroller of the Currency, do hereby cer- 
tity that the Second National Bank of Washing- 
ton, in the city of Washington, in District of Co- 
lumbia, is authorized to commence the business 
of Banking under the act aforesaid. : 
sold of ene tia Barhes of Beptmmber, 1872. 
of office this 8d day o r 
J. 8 -LANGWORTHY 
Acting Comptroller of the Currency. 
[No.. 2,088. } oct 31-3t 


ROBERT J. HOLLAND, 
Pupil of the Author and Publisher of Standard 
Phon y- 
TEACHES THE BEST SHORT-HAND BY 
THE COURSE, TO PERSONS IN CLASS, 
IN PRIVATE, AND BY MAIL. 
1236 10th st., ae M and N ata., 


lobe 





noT-8mo 





the house, but take 
Charleston, Boston and Norwich oe 
the Washington, Baltimore and Philadel 
depots, on West street. 

half a block from the house. 


vide for the 


patronage. 


WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
oct10-tf 


Also, do not engage hackmen to bring you to 
e Houston and Chambers 
street cars, which run on a line with all 
an 

phia 
The Houston and 
Chambers Street cars, will land them within 


Asan example of the assiduous care to pro- 
ublic wants, the undersigned re- 
spectfully calls the attention of persons visiting 
the city, to the Powell House, and solicits their 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN- 


classes alike. 


FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Open from 9 A. M. 
on W 





in Washington. 


Extensive and well-supplied 


Furniture 


KSTABLISHMENT 


Has a full assortment of 


WALNUT, OAK, AND COTTAGE 


ELEGANT SOFAS, LOUNGES, 
EASY CHAIRS, WITATNOTS, 


MARBLE-TOP AND OTHER TADLES, 


At Reasonable Prices. 
izing. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Between 10th and 11th Sts., North Side, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


fl First-Class Establishment 


BUCHLY & TOWLES? 


and Bedding 


FURNITURE 
SIDEBOARDS, &c., &e., 


CHAIRS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


This Establishment is one well worth patron- 


1007 Pennsylvania Ave. 


deposits only, from 63 to 8 o’clock. je 22-ly 


larger cities 


STITUTION, established by the authority of 
the United States Government for the benefit of 
the Freedmen, knows no distinction of raca or 
color, and offers its great advantages to all 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don't buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the ay Bom save inte the 


to 4 P. M. each day, wuu 
ednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 


columns, are solicited from our friends in all 
—_ of the country, especially in the Southera 
tates. 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial 
terests of the colored American citizen, th, 
simple rute of equal justice for all men will gov 
ern the policy of the New Nationat Ena, It wilt 
demand the recognition of no right for ona 
citizon =! ich it will not freely accord to every 
other. 1: will oppose any attempt to confer 

rivileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
: nowy - — ee before the law, and full 

protection of person and property in every State 
and Territory of the Natlonal Union. = 





“The Best, Cheapest 
Family Paper in the Union.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


* Natices of the Press. 
The model ne er of our country. Com 
lete in all the 4 "I 


itself a right to its title, ‘‘ A Journa. or Civili 
zaTion.’’—New York Evening ' 


any of their number. 
pried. * © © 
ous and beantiful, sae. * 


artist of the country.—Bosten Tr 


resting illustrated newspaper. 
value depend on its illustrations alone. 
reading matter is of a high order of litera 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, an 
unexceptionable.—N. FY. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 


i - ‘TERMS: 
arper’s 
copy of either 


five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance 
or Dat copies for vg wi ,oxe extra 

ubscriptions to Harper's Magazine, 
and png one address for one year, $10,00 


plied at any time. 
The annual volumes of Ha 





Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872, 


beautiful streets in Saratoga. 
THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


kept open during the season as a 
First Class Private Boarding House. 


market affords. 


W. Loguen, T. J. rem, Soemenpaee 


N. Freeman, Brooklyn ; 

Troy; William Rich, Troy ; 
Col. 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, S. C. 
O. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


GILBERT HOUSE, 


The House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be 


The Table will be supplied with the best the 


Rererences—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
ev. 
eter F. Baltimore, 
Albany ; Wm. H. Montague, 3 ceed Mon” 

any; Wm. H. Montague, Springfie a86.; 
* Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohis; George F. 


—_—- of purchaser. 

© postage 

year, which must be paid at the subscriber’ 
post office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


no 9 New York. 


and Most Successful 


epartments of an American 
‘amily Paper, Harper’s Weekly has eared for 


The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
Its columns contain the 
Gayest collections of reading matter that are 

Its yee oe gimp garrett 
urnishe oi e chie 


Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
Nor does - 
ts 


, one year, $4.00. An extra 
© Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be mi ry~ gratis for every club of 


“Weekly ’ 


or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be sup- 


"s Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 


on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 


The New Narronar. Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
—- of the reconstructed States. Remem- 

ring the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationa Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfastand inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which havé now become a part of the organic law 
of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting 
masses, and the —_ which would promote 
the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. pecially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportuni- 
ties nget by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored peop! 
will claim and receive a large share of our at: 
tention. 

The New Nartionat. Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
influence. 

The subscription price of the New Nationa. 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


; 











kind in the World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Pram. 

There are few intelligent American familie 
in which Harper's 
appreciated and highly welcome 
is no monthly m ine an intelli 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines areaceumulated. Harper's is edit 
There is notam 


articles and mechanical execution. 
not a cheaper magazine published. There i 
not, confessedly, a more po 

the world.— New England 





—oTe ee HOUSE, 


BY 


No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


that the market affords. 
and cheerful. 
or permanent boarders. Give us a call. 
nov 9tf 


MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
Parlors convenient 
Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 


American publication. * * ® 


Harper's 
where since t 


Speke on the Nile and Mac 


many of our 0 


ry biogra 


of their work in the Magazine.— 
ard. 


New York. 





CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


DEALER IN 


WINES 
No. 412 Eleventh Street, 


Between E street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de 7-tf WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For the relief and 
cure of all derange- . 
ments in the stom- 





ne ae the 
as required, to change tue dicsawed 
A. system. eueh change 
‘For Ben, Bropsical Swellings, 
tom the eect ofa deeatic purge 
a should be 
effect by sym 


AND LIQUORS, 


tion, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
. TERMS: 
wih Magazine one year 


eckly, or Basar 


will 


extra copy. 
Sepoosetione to * 
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